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Volume XXIII JUNE 1946 Number 2 


LITERARY CRITICISM IN ITALY DURING 
THE ROMANTIC PERIOD! 


SUCCINCT summary of Italian criticism and literary theory 

in the Romantic age should fall into five sections: 1) Romanti- 
cism proper; 2) De Sanctis; 3) Second Romanticism; 4) Croce; 5) 
Beyond Romanticism. 


I 


The statement that Italian Romanticism was conservative in 
nature and rather a reform and variant of the classical tradition 
than an insurrection against it, was popularized soon after this 
speaker’s History of Romantic Criticism in Italy by the slogan, Ital- 
ian Romanticism Does Not Exist. The slogan and the consensus it 
expressed are truthful in so far as the concept of Romanticism is 
usually connected with the break-up of the closed forms, with ex- 
pansive explorations in the infinite and the unknown, and with a 
strong stress laid on such elements as the musical, the extreme senti- 
mental, the ironical, the grotesque, the morbid and macabre, the 
insane, the absolute sublime. 

In this sense French Romanticism itself, although officially born 
several years after the Italian from which it drew some inspiration 
in its prenatal and earliest stages, outgrew fast the precursor. For 
the urges toward literary upheaval in France came chiefly from the 
fields of taste and emotional mood, thus conditioning the new schools 
for increasingly bold aesthetic adventures, whereas the immediate 
origins of Italian Romanticism were definitely political and ethico- 
religious. Its inaugural document, Berchet’s Semiserious Letter, was 
after all a patriotic pamphlet in thin literary disguise, admonishing 
the Italians—who in the wake of Napoleon’s downfall had fallen 
under Austrian domination again—that there was no hope for their 
resurgence unless they rose to the cultural standards of their Ger- 
manic overlords, thus challenging foreign primacy and power. Those 
standards, as revealed in Romanticism, were Christian and popular 
—or national, vélkisch—this being the interpretation of Romanti- 
cism Berchet with countless others had learned from Madame de 


1 A paper read by Professor Paolo Milano, in behalf of the author who was 
unable to attend, at the Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the Modern Language 
Association, in Chicago, December 29, 1945. 
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Staél’s simplificative propaganda. Hence the obligation for the Ital- 
ians to be modern, “contemporaneous,” ze. to do away with stale 
academy, pagan mythology, and loose morals. Any other romantic 
or allegedly romantic purpose was outside Berchet’s scope. 

Manzoni, the spokesman and supreme authority of Milanese and 
Italian Romanticism, stood firm on that platform. His aesthetics is 
contained in the tenet that literature has “the useful as its goal, the 
true as its subject, and the interesting as its means’’; his doctrine of 
literary criticism, while voiding the rules and recipes of traditional 
classicism, instructs the critic to seek ‘‘what the intent of the author 
has been, whether that intent was reasonable, and whether the au- 
thor has achieved it,” with a strong emphasis inevitably on the sec- 
ond prerequisite, and manifestly no reasonableness acknowledged to 
any artistic intent that was not conducive to the betterment and 
salvation of the reader’s soul. One of Manzoni’s essays, perhaps the 
most masterly of all, his Lettre to M. Chauvet on the so-called 
Aristotelian unities, is an elaborate indictment, as subtle as it is 
ardent, of the wrongs inflicted on the human soul, even when the 
wronger is a Racine, by a theatrical technique bound to beautify 
such ravaging and monstrous passions as are needed by an action 
whose space and time must be compressed into one setting and one 
day. The aesthetic issue was merely one aspect of the moral. 

Thus, and on the evidence of any other text, Manzoni’s Romanti- 
cism appears to be little else than a moderate branch of Platonic 
classicism, admitting poetry into the republic if poetry abstains 
from acting as a medium of voluptuousness or despair. Another 
branch from the same stem was to grow later with Tolstoy’s insist- 
ence, even less compromising than Manzoni’s, on art as ‘“communi- 
cation,” therefore sternly relevant to human destiny, and duty- 
bound: a) to be clearly and popularly intelligible; b) never to deflect 
from a saving purpose. 

True, there were other Italian masters of criticism in the romantic 
age, un-Manzonian in life and temper: Foscolo, the rebel and bank- 
rupt; Mazzini, the Byronian conspirator and fugitive; Leopardi, the 
“atheist”? anchorite. But their romantic and preromantic models, 
Yorick or Gray, Childe Harolde or Werther, they had subdued and 
stylized in classical molds, no less spontaneously and yet consist- 
ently than did Manzoni with his mitigated Shakespeare. Alfieri and 
Parini, the Humanists and the Romans, Petrarch and the Cinque- 
cento remained their unabjured teachers, in the same way as Racine, 
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despite all argument, patterned the dialectic of passions and the 
drapery of the dialogue in Manzoni’s tragedies, and Vergil, not 
Walter Scott, lent him the flux and cadences of the narrative dis- 
course. None of those leaders, or of their colleagues in the roster of 
minor masters, ever thought of severing art from what in cheapened 
terms was to be called “social significance.”’ All of them were Italian 
or European and universal patriots: Italian and universal. Art for 
art’s sake, the ivory tower, plunges into the unconscious, flights 
into the unbreathable blue, all schisms and exorbitances were alien 
to their minds. 


II 


Even the word ‘Romantic’ sounded unsatisfactory and obso- 
lescent to Manzoni at a quite early date after the first declarations of 
independence from classicism. He understood well, or thought he 
did, the “‘negative”’ side of the Romantic school, which consisted, he 
thought, in independence from the academic rules and condemnation 
of the mythological trash. He was much less clear as to the affirma- 
tive side, for which he proposed an alternative name, “historical 
school,’”’ meaning not only that the writers of Romanticism, as modi- 
fied and interpreted in Milan, should respond to the demands of 
history in the making as servants of Christianity, Italy and the 
world, but also that the essential task of literature and poetry is to 
fill with probable imagination the gaps left by documentary his- 
toriography in the tale of human destiny as well as in the moral ad- 
vice emerging therefrom. 

In this sense and in many others Francesco De Sanctis may be 
considered the culminating representative of Italian Romanticism as 
a “historical school.”’ Consensus, not among Italian readers alone, 
has singled him out as the most accomplished literary critic of all 
times and places: a primacy due partly to his natural gifts of appre- 
hension and elucidation, partly to the large preparatory material of 
speculation and knowledge which he, comparatively a late-comer, 
found available in the cultures of his and other countries and eagerly 
assimilated, but in no small measure also to a vital contradiction 
between his theory and his practice. As a theorist, however unsys- 
tematic, he hammered on the strict equivalence of art and form, with 
the moral or social values of the subject matter (‘‘contenuto’’) con- 
fined to the background in no other function than of an ambivalent 
and undecisive antecedent of the artistic success or failure, so that 
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“the subject matter may well be unethical, or absurd, or false, or 
frivolous, yet if it so happens that at a certain time or’’—all-embrac- 
ingly he added—‘‘under certain circumstances that subject matter 
acted powerfully on the artist’s mind and grew to be a form, that 
subject matter has become immortal.”’ As appropriate examples he 
mentioned in the same passage (‘‘Settembrini e i Suoi Critici’’) from 
which I take this sentence, Dante’s Guelphs and Ghibellines—and 
Homer’s gods, for whom Manzoni on the track of a remote precur- 
sor, Xenophanes, did not care very much, but De Sanctis did. He 
seemed thereby to repeal Manzoni’s second law of criticism, ac- 
cording to which the critic should find out “‘whether the intent of 
the artist was reasonable.’”’ Likewise, De Sanctis was unhesitant in 
asserting that each work of art and poetry must be met on its self- 
enclosed personality alone, according to its own inner and untrans- 
ferable law, regardless of what light might cast on it otherwise its 
meaning and location as a member of a family, a link in a collec- 
tive development. This, taken at its face value, was utmost indi- 
vidualism—headed for the aesthetics of the “fragment’’—as fully 
romantic as was the postulate expunging intellectual and moral 
judgments from literary criticism. 

The enthusiasm with which De Sanctis adopted and proclaimed 
these which he called “elementary canons of new criticism” ac- 
counts for much of the vigor and freshness with which he reached 
many times plateaus of liberated contemplation, there to stand face 
to face with a work of poetry as a mountain climber with the rising 
sun. Hence his grandiose projections of Dantean characters, vying 
with the genius of the author. Hence his alluring excursions through 
Petrarch’s Vaucluse, Poliziano’s ‘‘Stanze,” Ariosto’s ‘Orlando,”’ 
even Folengo’s macaronics, even Metastasio’s canzonette. But those 
ascents and excursions he did not undertake without maps, and no 
plateau of liberated contemplation attracted him unless it included 
a landmark, open or implicit, positive or negative, in the liberation 
of Italy and of the human spirit. An undercurrent of political, philo- 
sophic, and moral preferences—nay, partisanships—vibrated be- 
neath the surface of his most non-committal pages; and his History 
of Italian Literature, often extolled as the finest history of any litera- 
ture, is in substance a history of liberal civilization, from the wane 
of the Middle Ages to the eradication of the Papal State, exemplified 
in the national history of Italy, which in turn is embodied in an or- 
ganic interpretation of literary masters and masterpieces. 
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The other books and essays of De Sanctis are in their large ma- 
jority either paralipomena of his main work or subsidiary to it. In 
all of them the same vital contradiction brings forth the same felici- 
tous result: the maximum of historical continuity that is compatible 
with aesthetic immediacy and the maximum of interest in the mean- 
ings that is compatible with loyalty to the pure forms. This equili- 
brium, as precarious as it was precious, was seldom attained by 
other critics of the Romantic age, whether German or English or 
French. 


III 


Romanticism in the extremist and subversive acceptation of the 
word made its appearance in Italy too. But it came late, and its 
relevance in the frame of Italian culture was far less than that of 
similar movements abroad, from which it drew epigeous inspira- 
tions. One associate experiment, visibly the first, in such directions 
was attempted at the close of the Risorgimento by the Scapigliati 
(Disheveled) in Milan: a dim constellation of minor Baudelaires, 
some really deranged, one at least really a suicide, others thriving 
on hyper-sophisticated lexica and metric drills and illustrating bor- 
rowed torments in visionary horrors as cool in fact as they were hell- 
fiery in intention, none gifted more than fractionally with the talents, 
creative and critical, of their great counterpart in France. The last, 
so far, post-romantic “Sturm und Drang” was Futurism, in some re- 
spects a trail-blazer of Fascism. Its headquarters, as of many a liter- 
ary movement in modern Italy, had been, no less paradoxically than 
for the Scapigliati, in Manzoni’s Milan. Futurism was passé long 
before the death of its founder, Marinetti, during the national ca- 
tastrophe. Others meanwhile carried on, perhaps still carry on as per- 
severant pupils of the French post-romantic schools, specializing in 
an attempt at introducing into the severe but rather dull substance 
of a classicistic restoration the up-to-date—or nearly so—spices of 
decadence and symbolism. 

Of the three leading poets between the 19th century and the early 
20th, all three more or less active also in the field of criticism and 
literary theory, Carducci, the epico-lyrical celebrator of the Risorgi- 
mento, although nominally a classicist, a radical, and an anti- 
Catholic Free Mason, did not depart from Manzoni’s and De 
Sanctis’s “romantic” principle of poetry as an instrument and ex- 
pression of individual and collective advancement. The poet, as he 
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depicted him in an idealized self-portrait, is not a beggar and out- 
cast, nor an idle day-dreamer. He is “a great craftsman,’’ an early 
riser, a cheerful workman, a maker of many implements and orna- 
ments and, of course, also of “‘diadems for Beauty’”’—above all, how- 
ever, a forger of “swords for liberty.”’ 

But D’Annunzio, soon thereafter, delighted in his half-witted 
Sirenetta (La Gioconda) whose aesthetics has no other teaching to 
impart than “to sing, only to sing” (‘‘per cantare, per cantare sola- 
mente’’), and almost simultaneously Pascoli gave out an epoch- 
making essay, Jl Fanciullino, in which the poet, a “little child,” 
thoroughly enfranchised from any obligation to social cohesion or 
rational coherence, is fondled and marveled at as a Narcissan mirror 
of self-spun images or eventually as an irresponsible echo of transient 
moods, of passing crowds. 

Wilhelm Meister’s harpist was hardly familiar to either poet. 
Either sang, however, to that harpists’s tune. 


IV 


Croce ignored or perhaps did not know his indebtedness to those 
poets. It was, none the less, the poetic taste and the connoisseur 
culture prevailing in Italy and Europe at the time of his youth that 
gave the first impulse to a philosophic speculation whose genealogy 
he consciously legitimized with insistent references to De Sanctis, 
not as an organic historian but as a theoretical upholder of in- 
dividualist rigor, and back to Vico, as the identifier of the poetic 
with the primitive and barbaric. 

Croce’s early treatise that, published at the dawn of the century 
was soon to become the most influential book on aesthetics, within 
and without Italy, of our age, was resolutely grounded in the identi- 
fication of intuition and expression, of genius and taste, and in the 
amorality and arationality of all art. It was a compendium of 
Romanticism, as conclusive and clear, and as virtually dated, as had 
been Boileau’s Art Poétique for 17th century Classicism. A few years 
later, in a famed lecture on Art as Lyricism, Croce outran his fore- 
runner, Pascoli, for whom the poet had been a “fanciullino.”’ For 
Croce poetry was, perhaps somewhat closer to infancy, “un bel 
bambino.” 

The critical essays with which he implemented and exemplified 
the theory, as scholarly excellent as they were shining with delec- 
table and brilliant detail, bore the decisive accent on the fragmen- 
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tary not on the structural, on the graceful not on the beautiful, on 
the colorful not on the significant. All major poets under that leveling 
gesture became minor. Thus, Goethe’s Second Faust was pardoned 
as a “libretto d’opera’’; Dante remained a poet in spite of his intel- 
lect and will; Hamlet was the least philosophic of the works of 
Shakespeare, who, anyway, was no philosopher at all, a British 
Ariosto; and Ariosto, the Italian, ‘‘pochissimo anzi nullo teorico e 
critico,’”’ stood uppermost among all poets of all times and breeds. 

However, the changing climate of this time, and the question 
marks arising from his own experience, together with the pressure 
exerted by dissenters and converted disciples, did not leave Croce’s 
faith unshaken. It had been, within the philosopher’s mind and 
without, a Thirty Years’ Aesthetic War,? in which this writer had 
his part, and at the end of which Croce publicly recognized his error. 
This happened in a page of his Critica, dated July, 1932, where he 
underwrote the tenet that ‘“‘no poetry is possible without a moral 
personality in the artist’? and even countenanced, though not 
unreservedly, the Kantian distinction, rooted in the dialectics of 
pathos and beauty, between the Beautiful and the Sublime. 

Yet that confession was not, nor could it be, unregretful; and 
much of Croce’s work in the subsequent years may be represented as 
the winding itinerary of a strategic retreat, in the hope of saving as 
much as possible of the previous belongings. Accordingly, his books 
and essays of this period, while, of course, remarkable in many a 
passage and partial result as well as more reliable in their general 
trend, are less cogent and more elusive than the combatant expres- 
sions of his youthful belief. 

V 

The problem confronting literary criticism and literature in Italy 
beyond Romanticism is the same as confronts them anywhere else 
in a tragic era that is summoning poetry to its Orphic and prophetic 
mission again. That problem is twofold. On the one hand the Vichian 
superstition—basic for all Romanticism—confining poetry to the 
instinctive and rudimentary and divorcing it from reason and pur- 
pose, must be relinquished. On the other hand, while the finalism of 


art is asserted, converging together with philosophy and theology, 
with science and action, toward the same goals in creative evolution, 


2 For phases and dates see my Poetica dell’ Unita, 1934. 
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a deeper and more analytical investigation must keep separate the 
particular instruments with which art tends to those goals and with- 
out the knowledge or feeling of which the poet or critic is misled to 
a post-Platonic or puritanic bigotry, irresponsive to beauty, whose 
outcome is censorship and ultimately the banishment of the arts. 
De Sanctis, although not quite exactly, pointed to the right direc- 
tion. Manzoni, although fundamentally correct in the unitary pre- 
mise, did not shun altogether the danger of assigning the arts to an 
ancillary status, prefatory to extinction in odor of sanctity. 

Signs in the right direction are not lacking in contemporary Italy. 
But it is too early in years and too late in minutes today for me to 
engage in a report, however cursory and brief, of that provisional 
progress. Such a report may well be the topic of my paper for the 
M. L. A., ten years hence. It is my wish to deliver and discuss it in 
person, without taxing further the learned courtesy of my friend, 
Paolo Milano. 

G. A. BorGEsE 


University of Chicago 
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OSI dice Virgilio a Dante al verso 33 del Canto XXVII dell’ In- 

ferno nel sollecitarlo a rispondere alla domanda di Guido da 
Montefeltro e a intavolar, !ui questa volta, il discorso che costituira 
l’episodio della dannazione di costui. Poiché questi si era rivolto a 
Virgilio quando, con la sua apostrofe ai due viandanti da lui creduti 
testé morti, aveva esclamato: 


SP Pree ee pane SNe “O tu, acu’ io drizzo 
la voce e che parlavi mo lombardo, 

° a ‘ : , 4 > 9) 
dicendo: ‘Istra ten va; pid non t’adizzo,’ ” ece. 


Nel Canto precedente, invece, di fronte alla doppia fiamma di 
Ulisse e Diomede, il Maestro aveva prima imposto silenzio al troppo 
ansioso discepolo, e poi aveva soggiunto: 


“‘Lascia parlare a me, ch’i’ ho concetto 
cid che tu vuoi; ch’ei sarebbero schivi, 
perché fur greci, forse del tuo detto.’”! 


I due episodi stanno pertanto a riscontro l’uno dell’altro, e certo 
essi contrastano tra loro. Cid é evidente; ma non é chiaro, come 
sembra a prima vista, perché Virgilio nel caso di Ulisse creda bene 
parlar lui e nel caso del Montefeltrano preferisca ceder la parola a 
Dante. Dico meglio, lo scopo di questo contrasto e la sua forma 
risultano oscuri a chi ben rifletta sul carattere delle due azioni a 
sulla qualita dei personaggi che vi sono coinvolti: Ulisse nell’una, un 
condottiero con Papa Bonifacio nell’altra. I commentatori, antichi e 
moderni, ne fanno di solito una questione di lingua e di pura con- 
venienza; e non si accorgono che, pur dicendo vero, le loro ipotesi 
menano logicamente a delle conclusioni incoerenti, assurde o addirit- 
tura contradittorie. 

Fra i commentatori antichi, per esempio: |’Ottimo, Guido da Pisa, 
Benvenuto da Imola e |’Andnimo Fiorentino, tutti spiegano il 
perché adducendo che ‘‘Virgilio sapeva di greco, Dante no.’ Veris- 
simo; ma intendono essi dire con cid che Virgilio adopro il greco nel 
rivolger la parola ai due Greci? oppure che la sua familiarita con la 
cultura greca bastava a renderlo benemerito ai loro occhi? Nella 
versione dantesca, se “‘versione’”’ deve dirsi, la solenne apostrofe di 
Virgilio suona cosf: 

1 Inferno xxvi, 73-75. 

? Vedi il commento scartazziniano della D. C. rifatto da Giuseppe Vandelli, 
decima edizione, Hoepli, Milano, 1938, dove, a pagina 215, in nota ai versi 


73-75 del Canto xxv, si trovano registrate un buon numero delle molte 
ipotesi che si son fatte nei secoli. 


73 
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“O voi che siete due dentro ad un foco, 
si’io meritai di voi, mentre ch’io vissi, 
s’io meritai di voi assai 0 poco 

quando nel mondo gli alti versi scrissi, 
non vi movete; ma l’un di voi dica, 
dove per lui perduto a morir gissi.’”* 


FE questi son versi di puro stile virgiliano, tanto da sembrar tolti 
dall’Eneide. Infatti, come osserva Vittorio Rossi, ‘‘Virgilio riprende 
dal suo poema le parole di Didone ad Enea: ‘Si bene quid de te 
merui’ (Aen. Iv 317).’4 Dunque, é pit probabile che Virgilio si sia 
espresso in latino, nonostante il ‘barbarismo”’ di questa lingua al- 
l’orecchio dei Greci sdegnosi d’ogni forma di civilté che non fosse la 
loro, e ch’egli con la sua protasi si faccia bello solo delle sue bene- 
merenze verso i due eroi, accennando alla sua celebrazione delle loro 
gesta. Come si legge nel commento di Jacopo Della Lana, citato da 
Scartazzini-Vandelli e dal Passerini, ‘‘Elli (Ulisse e Diomede) furono 
persone di grande stato nel mondo; forse che dispregerebbeno te, 
pero mai non ebbeno ragione alcuna d’esserti domestici,®’ ma io, che 
scrissi nel mio volume loro, meritai per quello sua amistade.”’ Del 
resto, seppure Virgilio parlé greco e Ulisse rispose naturalmente 
nella propria lingua, come fece Dante a capire i loro discorsi e a 
riferire l’intero episodio? Celia a parte, sta di fatto che Guido da 
Montefeltro dice poi apertamente e specificatamente che Virgilio 
aveva testé parlato “lombardo”’; anzi egli per giunta lo dimostra, 
ripetendo testualmente le sue ultime parole: Jstra ten va; pid non 
t’adizzo.”’ Che il parlar lombardo di Virgilio si riferisca solo a questa 
specie di commiato, pronunziato forse sottovoce e detto pit a se 
stesso che ad altri? Oppure s’ha da credere al Del Lungo, al Torraca 
e a quanti altri leggono ‘‘issa’”’ in luogo di “‘istra’’ ;* secondo i quali 
(e dicon vero) nel volgar trecentesco “latino” e “lombardo”’ si 
equivalevano nel significato di “italiano?’’’? A questa stregua si 
conclude che allora il mantovano Virgilio parlé semplicemente in 
italiano ai due Greci, come poi Dante fiorentino a Guido romagnolo; 
e la questione si complica. Che ne sapeva Virgilio di linguaggio 

8 Inferno xxvi, 79-984. 

4 Vedi la D. C. commentata da Vittorio Rossi, Inferno, pag. 388-389, la 


nota a questi versi. 

5 Fin qui la parte del commento citata da Scartazzini-Vandelli: il Passerini, 
invece, ne cita il rimanente. Vedi il luogo indicato alla Nota 2 e, suo loco, 
la D. C. commentata da G. L. Passerini, Firenze, Sansoni, 1918. 

6 Lezione permessa dai codici. 

7 Vedi, nelle rispettive edizioni della D. C., i loro commenti a questo passo 
ed anche le loro “lecturae Dantis’”’ sul Canto xxvii dell’Jnferno: quella di 
Isidoro Del Lungo a pag. 6-7, quella di Francesco Torraca a pag. 9-12. 
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trecentesco, sia lombardo sia italiano, seppure quella frase possa 
dirsi in tutto o in parte dialettale o di sapore trecentesco? E vero che, 
come osserva lo stesso Del Lungo,® “‘in qualsiasi poema, é inevitabile 
una specie di compromesso col lettore, rispetto alla lingua che i 
personaggi adoprano”’; ma se “‘italiano deve intendersi (o poetica- 
mente fingersi) che sia, in tutta ]’azione, il linguaggio dei personaggi, 
quello stesso del protagonista,’”’ a che serve allora quell’inciso nell’a- 
postrofe del Montefeltrano? Insomma, a me pare che, in vista di 
questa chiara e precisa allusione al linguaggio adoprato da Virgilio, 
almeno nel suo scostarsi da Ulisse, sia lecito domandarci che lingua 
parlino, secondo il Poeta, i dannati e tutti i morti nei tre regni. 

La domanda potrebbe sembrare oziosa perché, ad eccezione di 
pochi versi in latino o in provenzale, di qualche vocabolo strano e di 
qualche frase piii o meno dialettale, la Divina Commedia risulta 
composta in italiano, e i personaggii sia antichi sia moderni e di 
qualunque nazione, eccetto il trovatore Arnaldo Daniello, si espri- 
mono tutti visibilmente, seppure inevitabilmente, nell’idioma dell’ 
Autore. Inoltre, anche secondo il Muratori, s’intende che ‘‘i colloqui 
ultramondani avvengono sub specie aeternitatis.’”’® Cosi si pensa e 
cosi si dice, ma la cosa non sta precisamente cosf, né la domanda é 
oziosa se lo stesso Poeta accenna alla questione pit d’una volta e 
ciascuna volta la risolve indubitatamente. Infatti, anche nel caso del 
suo trisavolo Cacciaguida, Dante dice espressamente che questi gli 
parlé in fiorentino, ‘‘ma non con questa moderna favellsa.’’!® Oltre a 
cid, fin dal suo entrare nell’inferno, Dante nota ‘diverse lingue, 
orribili favelle,’’" e poi ad ogni occasione mette in bocca ai personaggi 
un discorso che rispecchia fedelmente il linguaggio di ciascuno o lo 
stile che gli é pit proprio. Ricordiamo, ad esempio, lo stile provenza- 
leggiante di Pier della Vigna.'* Come ho gia avvertito, il trovatore 
Arnaldo Daniello si esprime addirittura in provenzale.* Infine, non 
parliamo del linguaggio adoperato da Dante stesso, non dico 
nell’opera d’arte, ma parlando ai morti. “O Tosco,” esclama Fari- 
nata, interrompendo il benigno conversare del Maestro col Disce- 
polo, 


§ Vedi la D. C. commentata da Isidoro Del Lungo, pag. 294, nota 19. 

® Vedi LECTURA DANTIS: il Canto xxvi dell’Inferno letto da Santi 
Muratori, Firenze, Sansoni, 1930, pag. 13. 

10 Paradiso xv1, 33, 

1 Inferno 11, 25. 

2 Inferno Xi11. 

18 Purgatorio xxvi, 140-147. 
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““O Tosco, che per la citta del foco 
vivo ten vai cosi parlando onesto 
piacciati di restare in questo loco. 
La tua loquela ti fa manifesto 
di quella nobil patria natio 
alla qual forse fui troppo molesto.’’™ 


Ebbene, che cosa si deduce da questi richiami? Bisogna concludere 
che, per finzione poetica e forse anche per principio linguistico del- 
l’Autore, i personaggi della Divina Commedia, Dante compreso, 
parlan tutti ciascuno la propria lingua, cioé quella appresa nelle 
fasce e quindi la pit naturale, con questo indispensabile privilegio 
(questo sf presunto sub specie aeternitatis) che tutti s’intendono tra 
loro, e con questa distinzione che il loro stile pué variare, come infatti 
varia, secondo le circostanze, il carattere dell’individuo e il suo 
umore in un dato momento. Esempio tipico di questo parlare fra due 
morti di epoca, di lingua e di civilté molto differenti é la scena tra 
Maestro Adamo e il falso Sinon greco da Troia, che Dante riproduce 
facendoli rissare come due volgari fiaccherai fiorentini.’* Dice dunque 
bene il Muratori che nel caso specifico di Virgilio ed Ulisse da un 
canto e di Dante e Guido dall’altro “non é questione di favella.’”!” 
Infatti, se i morti normalmente e naturalmente parlan ciascuno la 
propria lingua, questa non pud servire qui di antitesi, né esser la 
forma del contrasto voluto fra i due episodi. Ma allora, se non é 
questione di lingua, di che cosa si tratta? Prima di rispondere a 
questa domanda, esaminiamo |’argomento della convenienza. 

Questo si basa sulla spiegazione di Virgilio 0, meglio, sul pretesto 
escogitato dall’Autore della Commedia per dar l’iniziativa del di- 
scorso al Maestro nel primo episodio e far sf che poi il contrasto di 
questo col secondo risulti palese e spontaneo. Poiché non bisogna 


“4 Inferno x. 22-27. 
% Si ricordi l’esaltazione del volgare italiano nel primo libro del Convivio 


e nel primo del De vulgari eloquentia, e si noti specialmente la seguente osser- 
vazione rispetto al volgare dei diversi popoli e di ciascuno individuo: ‘Harum 
quoque duarum (vulgaris locutio et gramatica) nobilior est vulgaris: tum quia 
prima fuit humano generi usitata; tum quia totus orbis ipsa perfruitur, licet 
in diversas prolationes et vocabula sit divisa; tum quia naturaiis est nobis, 
cum illa potius artificialis existat.’’ (D. A., De vulgari eloquentia, ridotto a 
miglior lezione e commentato da Aristide Marigo, con introduzione, analisi 
metrica della canzone, studio della lingua e glossario. Firenze, Felice Le 
Monnier, 1938, pag. 8.) Il Marigo traduce cosi: “Di queste due poi (lingua 
volgare e lingua grammaticale) pid nobile é la volgare; sia perché é la prima 
che l’uman genere abbia usata; sia perché il mondo tutto ne fruisce, benché 
sia divisa in differentissime forme e vocaboli; sia perché l’abbiamo da natura, 
mentre l’altra é piuttosto fattura d’arte.” (l.c., pag. 9. Vedi anche la Nota 
23 alla stessa pagina 9.) 

% Vedi Inferno xxx, 91-132. 

17 Vedi Santi Muratori, l.c. 
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lasciarsi ingenuamente prendere al laccio del realismo, o naturalismo, 
del Poeta e dimenticare che é lui che ordisce la trama e forma il bel 
disegno nella tela della sua opera. Qui, come altrove, é lui che crea le 
situazioni, che sceglie i personaggi e la materia dei loro discorsi, e 
che combina il tutto nel modo pit naturale e pur consono ai fini 
della sua arte. E percid lo scopo del contrasto fra i due episodi, 
qualunque esso sia nell’intenzione dell’Artista, é punto di partenza, 
non gid un punto di arrivo casuale e impensato. 

Comunque, Virgilio spiega che Ulisse e Diomede, perché fur greci, 
sarebbero forse schivi, o sdegnosi, del detto di Dante: quindi é meglio 
che li disponga lui a parlar loro di sé; nel caso dell’italiano Guido da 
Montefeltro potraé benissimo e con uguale proprieta parlare il 
Discepolo. Stanno lf, in apparenza, la cagione e la ragione del 
contrasto: sennonché la differenza di lingua, di nazionalita o d’epoca 
non basta a giustificarlo agli occhi dell’attento lettore: non basta 
perché neppur Virgilio é greco o del tempo di Troia. Onde cadono 
tutte le ipotesi fin qui avanzate dai critici su quella base, e non ha 
torto il Vandelli di finire col dire: ‘“‘Confessiamo che il perché vero 
rimane oscuro.’’!8 

Quali sono le principali ipotesi che si son fatte finora, comprese le 
pid stravaganti? Fra queste, la meno persuasiva é quella del Tasso, 
“accettata dal Flamini-Pompeati e da altri moderni,” dice il 
Provenzal, il quale la cita, approvandola anche lui. Secondo il 
Tasso e i suoi seguaci in questo rispetto, “Virgilio, frodolento coi 
frodolenti, parlerebbe ai due famosi eroi dimostrandosi celebratore 
delle loro imprese, in modo ch’essi lo credano Omero(!). I due na- 
scosti nella fiamma, udendo Virgilio il quale dice che il suo compagno, 
non essendo Greco, non deve parlare ad essi, penseranno che Greco 
sia colui che parla.’’*® Questa congettura non é plausibile perché, a 
non dire della presunzione che allora Virgilio parlé greco, e questi non 
poteva far cid in modo cos{ perfetto da ingannare un Ulisse: anche 
se altrove lo stesso Dante non si perita di tradire un traditore,?° una 
frode qui, niente affatto necessaria e poi operata ai danni di un eroe 
di cui si esalta l’ultima odissea, sarebbe una stonatura e una vera 
indegnita. 

Passiamo all’ipotesi del Tommaseo, prima fra le citate nel com- 
mento scartazziniano rifatto dal Vandelli. Secondo il Tommaseo, 
Ulisse e Diomede sdegnerebbero di ascoltare e rispondere a Dante 


‘8 Vedi il luogo citato alla Nota 2. 

1® Vedi la D. C. commentata da Dino Provenzal, Mondadori, Milano, 
1938: il commento ai versi 74-75 del Canto xxv dell’ Inferno. 

20 Vedi il caso di Frate Alberigo, in Inferno xxx111, 109-150. 
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‘““e come Greci superbi, e come nemici della citta da cui sorse |’impero 
che il Ghibellino vagheggia.’’*! Lasciando da parte quell’epiteto di 
““Ghibellino”’ che ben pochi ormai affibbiano a Dante, nota bene lo 
Scartazzini-Vandelli: Ma allora avrebbero ancor meno dato ascolto 
a Virgilio, non Gieco e cantore di quell’impero.”’ Infatti, cosf si 
direbbe. D’altra parte, il Rossi, pur ammettendo che “nel poema 
delle troiane origini di Roma la simpatia non é per i Greci,’’ sostiene 
che ‘‘nell’Eneide sono pit volte ricordati Ulisse e Diomede, e sempre, 
se ne togli il discorso del falso Sinone nel secondo libro, con onore e 
degnamente.’’” Cid é vero, come é vero anche |’uso da parte del 
Poeta dell’epiteto “‘infelix,’”’ che il Rossi pure nota, dato da Ache- 
minide e da Enea ad Ulisse con rispetto all’avventura di questi coi 
Ciclopi. Onde pare anche a me che questi indizi d’una speciale 
benevolenza di Virgilio per i due eroi, nonostante la loro nazionalita, 
spieghino assai bene il “s’io meritai di voi assazi o poco’’ inserito 
nell’apostrofe. Sennonché il Rossi, dopo di avere anche lui, come 
quasi tutti i moderni, spiegato il fur greci e quindi forse schivi del 
detto di Dante nel senso di “antichi greci, epperd orgogliosi della loro 
stirpe,”” mentre Dante “‘non ha titoli personali che valgano ai loro 
occhi, ad avvicinarlo alla loro altezza superba’”’: il Rossi, dico, poi 
finisce col concludere che “in sostanza egli (Virgilio) dice solo questo: 
“Badate che chi vi parla é un grande poeta, il quale celebrd le 
vostre gesta.””*? E questa é una stonatura, piccola sf, ma una stona- 
tura: poiché, sebbene nella protasi fatta da Virgilio si senta tutto 
l’orgoglio degli ‘alti versi” scritti ‘‘nel mondo” e ormai famosi in 
tutto il mondo, questa conclusione sa di arroganza e di presunzione, 
attitudine che mal s’accorda con la debita umilta del postulante, con 
lo scopo della sua preghiera e col presunto carattere dei due “‘Greci,”’ 
i quali certo non avrebbero sofferto nessuna imposizione. Pertanto, 
anche la dotta ed esauriente spiegazione del Rossi ci lascia alquanto 
insoddisfatti. 

E indiscutibile, a parer mio, che il merito di Virgilio, quanto e 
quale esso sia nel concetto del Poeta, sia quel che decide della sua 
scelta come interpellante nel primo episodio. E come abbiamo visto, 
questa é pure l’opinione dell’antico commentatore Jacopo Della 
Lana; questa é l’opinione dei pid autorevoli dantisti moderni, 
quantunque questi poi dissentano sulla qualita del merito, e chi si 
appoggia sulla maggior fama di Virgilio in letteratura al tempo del 


21 Vedi il luogo citato alla Nota 2, oppure la ‘Commedia di D. A. con ragio- 
namenti e note di Niccold Tommaseo,’’ Milano, 1865. 

22 Vedi il luogo citato alla Nota 4. 

23 Tbidem, 
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viaggio, chi fa solo questione diantichita e di differente civilta. Cosf, 
il Venturi risponde al perché dicendo: “Perché, siccome greci dotti 
ed altieri, avrebbero forse sdegnato di rispondere e soddisfare al- 
l’interrogazioni fatte da Dante, uomo allora né per letteratura né 
per altro pregio famoso.’’ Il Torraca e il Casini, anche secondo il 
Vandelli che riassume la loro opinione e titubante l’accoglie, ‘“‘in- 
tendono che Ulisse e Diomede ricuserebbero come Greci antichi di 
parlare con Dante, uomo di tutt’altra civilta.”*® E il Muratori, dis- 
sentendo specialmente dal Lana, osserva: ‘‘Non ‘gente di grande 
stato,’ greci fastosi e superbi, ma greci, semplicemente, estranei e 
lontani; fra i quali e Dante é naturale che sia intermediario Virgilio, 
com’é naturale che nel canto seguente Virgilio dica a Dante:—‘Parla 
tu; questi é latino.’ ’’”6 

Come si vede, i commentatori, antichi e moderni, pur differendo 
piii o meno fra loro, su per giti si ripetono; e tutti cadono nella 
trappola dell’invenzione poetica, considerando i due incontri come 
realmente avvenuti e per caso, e giudicando la situazione solo dal 
punto di vista naturale e storico, o logico; mentre il realismo del 
Poeta c’entra, sf, nel giudizio critico della sua opera, ma non spiega 
l’intenzione dell’Artista nel concepirla a quel modo o nel darle 
quella particolar forma. Per quanto mi consti, soltanto il Muratori 
e il Rossi aggiungono 0, meglio, accennano vagamente ad una nuova 
considerazione che, secondo me, coglie nel segno della vera questione 
e percid la risolve perfettamente. I] Muratori, il quale, come ho detto, 
nota bene che “‘non é questione di favella,’’ poi soggiunge: “‘ma c’é 
bisogno di molto riguardo con questa letteratura greca, con questo 
ciclo troiano; vuolsi trovare tempo e loco. E Virgilio fa una bella 
protasi:—S’io meritat ... s’io meritat.... Dante riproduce felice- 
mente l’elasticita solenne di Virgilio: il suo modo personale ¢é sempre 
piti secco e sosteruto.’”?? E il Rossi, dopo di aver ricordato la man- 
canza da parte di Dante di titoli che valgano agli occhi dei due Greci 
in confronto della loro altezza superba, continua cosi: ‘‘Vedremo 
infatti in qual modo Virgilio si presenti ad essi; Dante invece, 
che al tempo del viaggio, non aveva usato il suo ‘bello stile’ virgi- 
liano, se non in rime d’amore e allegoriche, sarebbe stato un po’ im- 

% Vedi ‘Dante con una breve e sufficiente dichiarazione del senso letterale 


diversa in pid luoghi da quella degli antichi commentatori”’ del P. Pompeo 
Venturi, Lucca, 1732; oppure il luogo citato alla Nota 2. 

2% Vedi la D. C. nuovamente commentata da Francesco Torraca, 6* edi- 
zione, Roma-Milano, Albrighi Segati e C., 1926; la D. C. con il commento di 
Tommaso Casini, 6* edizione rinnovata e accresciuta per cura di §. A. Barbi, 
Firenze, Sansoni, 1922; e il riassunto del Vandelli al luogo citato nella Nota 2. 

2 Vedi il luogo citato alla Nota 9. 

27 Ibidem. 
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barazzato a dare ad intendere a quegli antichi che egli non era poi 
il primo venuto.’’* Costoro, insomma, e meno il Rossi, pit il Mura- 
tori, sembra che abbian sentore di un’altra cosa nel contrasto, oltre 
alla storicita dei fatti e alla naturalezza della situazione: essi sentono 
che qui non solo non é questione di lingua ma neppure esclusiva- 
mente di convenienza personale a base storica; qui si tratta anche, 
anzi precipuamente, di sTrLE. Ma essi non dicono cid espressamente, 
e anch’essi confondono gli elementi della questione. 

Orbene, secondo il mio modesto parere, la cagione e la ragione del 
contrasto fra i due episodi stanno proprio If e solo If, nella diversita 
di stile: ché l’episodio di Ulisse é nello stile ‘‘tragico,” o “alto,” di 
Virgilio, mentre quello di Guido da Montefeltro con Papa Bonifacio 
é nello stile ““comico,”’ o ‘‘mezzano,”’ particolare a Dante. Si rileggano 
i due canti, bellissimi entrambi, sebbene in modo cosf{ differente, e si 
osservi come la scelta della materia e dei personaggi, gl’interlocutori 
compresi, si addice perfettamente alla evidente intenzione dell’ Ar- 
tista di fare due componimenti diversi: l’uno nello ‘stile dell’autor 
degli ‘‘alti versi’” e cantor dell’“alta sua traged{fa”’; l’altro nello stile 
proprio, 0 del discepolo, che ha, sf, appreso dal Maestro ‘“‘lo bello 
stile che gli ha fatto onore,”’ ma che si é anche foggiato uno stile 
proprio, detto ‘‘comico,” o piti semplice e comune, schiettamente ed 
inequivocamente suo, per cui egli é risultato, a dir di lui stesso, autor 
d’una ‘“‘comedfa.”’ Infatti, nobilissima é l’eroica gesta che cotituisce 
l’ultimo, folle volo del nobilissime Ulisse, e altissima la forma della 
sua narrazione fatta ad invito dell’‘altissimo poeta”; mentre poi, 
per l’altro episodio, Dante sceglie materia e personaggi pitii comuni, 
e scrive un canto, che pud sicuramente dirsi il pid tipico e perfetto 
dell’intera Commedia, nello stile semplice e piano che gli é proprio. 
Onde per me non v’ha dubbio che, come nel Canto xxv Dante 
aveva apertamente gareggiato con Ovidio e Lucano nello stile 
“elegiaco,”’ o basso, della metamorfosi,”® cos{ nel xxv egli emula il 
Maestro e, dando libero sfogo all’alta sua fantasia, scrive il canto 
pit lirico ed epico di tutto il Poema. Nel Canto xxvu, infine, egli ha 
certamente voluto dare un saggio speciale del proprio stile e forse 
dimostrarsi, anche per questo rispetto, “sesto tra cotanto senno.”’ 
Cos{ dunque si spiega, col richiamo ai tre stili convenzionali del- 
l’epoca, la convenienza della scelta di Virgilio come introduttore pel 
primo episodio e di Dante stesso per il secondo. Cosf si spiega il 
misterioso contrasto. 


28 Vedi il luogo citato alla Nota 4. 
2° Vedi Inferno xxv, 94-102. 
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Con un po’di buona volonta, una prova di questa tesina si potrebbe 
invero cavare dalle stesse parole adoprate da Virgilio per spiegare 
il perché sia meglio che parli lui ai due Greci in Juogo di Dante. Come 
s’é visto, Virgilio dice: 

*‘Lascia parlare a me, ch’io ho concetto 


cid che tu vuoi; ch’ei sarebbero schivi, 
perché fur greci, forse del tuo detto.”’ 


Ora, “concetto” qui non significa, come spiegano quasi tutti, 
“inteso,”’ “compreso” o “capito,’”’ ma letteralmente ‘‘concepito,” o 
“ideato”’; né é bel modo dire “‘concepire”’ nel senso di “‘apprendere o 
afferrare con la mente.” “Concetto” qui non significa neppure 
precisamente “intuito,’’ come suppone il Rossi, sebbene questa in- 
terpretazione si avvicini di pit al vero significato del verbo. In vista 
di quel che segue, a me pare che qui Virgilio (cioé Dante, il quale 
esprime il proprio desiderio per bocca del Maestro) voglia dire 
questo: “Io so cid che tu vuoi: cioé, un bel canto omerico; anzi l’ho 
gia bello e concepito, o ideato. Dunque, lascia parlare a me, che me 
ne intendo meglio di te di simili canti.’’ Inoltre, a me sembra che sia 
un po’ arbitrario interpretare il “fur greci’’ nel senso di ‘‘orgogliosi”’ 
o “superbi’’, e quindi “‘schivi’’ nel senso di “sdegnosi’’; tanto pit che 
“schivi” non vuol dire precisamente ‘‘sdegnosi,’”’ ma semplicemente 
“ritrosi’”’ o “‘schifiltosi.’”’*° Onde, a parer mio, Virgilio qui intende 
dire: “‘Costoro, essendo greci e per giunta antichi, non sono abituati 
al tuo “detto,” cioé, al tuo modo di dire o di esprimerti, insomma, al 
tuo stile piano; e quindi potrebbero provar disgusto sentendoti 
parlare a quel modo. Lascia parlare a me, che so bene adoprare lo 
stile ampolloso a loro pit familiare.”’ 

Questa, in ogni modo, é la mia spiegazione del contrasto certa- 
mente voluto fra l’episodio di Ulisse e quello del Montefeltrano: 
questo il mio piccolo contributo alla soluzione della questioncella. 
E poiché nella considerazione dei due stili, cosf differenti, c’entrano 
anche il linguaggio (in senso largo), la convenienza personale degli 
interlocutori e la naturalezza delle due situationi dal punto di vista 
storico, mi pare che cosf{ si spieghi la diversitd dei pareri e si com- 
ponga assai bene il lieve dissenso fra i commentatori. 


ANGELO LIP.RI 
Yale University 
8° Vedi anche Inferno xxx1, 122 e 126, dove Virgilio dice al gigante Anteo: 


“non ten vegna a schifo”. . . e “non torcer lo grifo,”’ volendo dire “non fare 
lo schizzinoso” o “non esser schivo di... .” 
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(a proposito dei wv 22-27, Canto XX V del 
Purgatorio dantesco) 


PER summa capita quella dell’ufficio di Stazio nell’oltretomba 
dantesco é questione pacifica. 

Virgilio guida a Beatrice, la Sapienza alla Rivelazione e l’un giogo 
di Parnaso all’altro. Ma se Virgilio e Beatrice, la Sapienza e la 
Rivelazione, la Bibbia Profana e la Bibbia Sacra, si dessero le 
consegne a mano e all’orecchio si finirebbe a non veder pit ab- 
bastanza chiare tra loro le differenze, cioé la distanza. Di qui la 
necessita di separarle con una specie di zona neutra che sia un po’ pit 
su della pura regione, ma un po’ pid git della Grazia. In quella zona 
opera Stazio. 

Chiarissimo tutto questo a parole; ma negli effetti, quale il mondo 
concettuale assegnato a cotesta zona neutra o di passaggio? Dopo 
quanto fu concesso da Dante alla ragione in Virgilio, chi altri, se non 
lui il pid vicino alla Grazia? Dove l’umano pensiero pué arrivare 
sorretto dalla Sapienza dei secoli Virgilio arriva. Naturalmente il suo 
paganesimo rimane e nessuno, per esempio, gli ha insegnato mai a 
inginocchiarsi; ma quanta capacita in lui d’intuizioni anche teolo- 
giche! Al canto vi°, per esempio, lo tirano a parlare, suo malgrado, e 
nientemeno, della comunione dei Santi. Ebbene, lasciatelo pure 
sconfessare in pieno, a questo proposito, l’autorita dell’Eneide, in un 
rimando a Beatrice: 


Veramente a cosi alto sospetto 
Non ti fermar se quella non tel dice 
Che lume fia tra il vero e l’intelletto; 
Non so se intendi, io parlo di Beatrice... 


Ma non prendete alla lettera le sue parole. L’accenno al mistero cris- 
tiano sbocca in una terzina centrale della quale (specie per quel 
secondo verso che noi trascriviamo in corsivo) la stessa Beatrice 


potrebbe ingemmarsi. 


Ed egli a me: “la mia scrittura é piana 
E la speranza di costor non falla, 
Se ben si guarda con la mente sana, 
Che cima di giudicio non s’avvalla 
Perché foco d’amor compia in un punto 
Cid che dee satisfar chi qui s’astalla. 
E 1a dov’io fermai cotesto punto 
Non s’ammendava per pregar difetto 
Perché il prego da Dio era disgiunto. 
(Purg. v1, 34-42) 


Che si pud dire di pid? Paragonato a un tal Virgilio é difficile che 
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Stazio, sul piano allegorico, non sembri, al primo momento, super- 
fluo e ingombrante, Lo si suppone nato da un’esigenza pid estetica e 
architettonica che rigorosamente dottrinale e proprio in lui si rischia 
di trovare men vero quel giudizio del Tommaseo (e, modestamente, 
anche mio): “Si nella scelta e si nel collocamento dei concetti, delle 
immagini, delle voci, nulla o poco ha che sia di casuale il poema.”’ 

Ma se, invece, questo giudizio deve restar vero, quale dunque, 
sulla vetta del Purgatorio, fra la Sapienza pagana e la Rivelazione 
cristiana, l’idea di cui la prima non pud avere nemmeno il presagio? 
Quale l’idea di Stazio? Vediamo. Si tratta di spiegare il comporta- 
mento delle ombre nell’oltretomba; e la questione sarebbe in- 
nocentissima se non ci vivesse dentro, celata ed essenziale come 
l’anima sua, |’altra gran questione della risurrezione dei corpi, e se 
intorno a questa, non fossero in piedi, gli uni e gli altri armati dal 
testo aristotelico, avverroisti e tomisti. 

Secondo Averroé, che di risurrezione non vuol saperne (né d’im- 
mortalita) Aristotile ha detto: dentro di noi non c’é un’anima che 
informi indissolubilmente il corpo: tutt’altro: l’immortalitaé non é 
degli individui, innumerevoli come i corpi: é dell’Intelletto Attivo 
unico e separato e su essi operante ma ad essi non congiunto da 
organo alcuno. Tra quella varieta d’intelletti passivi e questa unita 
divina corre lo stesso rapporto che fra la caducita e |’eternita. 

Nient’affatto-dice San Tommaso e qui Stazio ripete: |’Intelletto 
Possibile non resta campato in aria e assente dal mondo delle 
creature; e neppure é vero che cosi si debba interpretare Aristotile. 
Come il sole nell’acino d’uva, cosi l’anima razionale creata da Dio 
s’infonde in quella vegetativa e in quella sensitiva e cosi le assume 
nella propria immortalita. Ecco le calde, appasionate terzine: 


Anima fatta la virtude attiva,— 
Qual d’una pianta (in tanto differente, 
Che questa é in via e quella é gia a riva),— 

Tanto ovra poi che gid si move e sente, 
Come fungo marino; e indi imprende 
Ad organar le posse ond’é semente. 

Or si spiega, figliuolo, or si distende 
La virta ch’é dal cor del generante 
Dove natura a tutte membra intende. 

Ma come d’animal divenga fante, 

Non vedi tu ancor: quest’é tal punto 
Che pid savio di te gid fece errante; 

Si che per sua dottrina fé disgiunto 
Dall’anima il possibile intelletto 
Perché da lui non vide organo assunto. 

Apri a la verita che viene il petto 
E sappi che si tosto come al feto 
L’articolar del cerebro é perfetto, 
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Lo Motor primo a lui si volge, lieto 
Sovra tant’arte di natura, e spira 
Spirito novo di vertu replete, 

Che cid che trova attivo quivi tira 
In sua sustanzia, e fassi un’alma sola, 
Che vive e sente e sé in sé rigira. 

E perché meno ammiri la parola, 
Guarda il calor del sol che si fa vino 
Giunto all’amor che dalla vita cola! 

(Canto xxv, 52-77) 


Ne l’accalorarsi di Stazio é fuori luogo: nella corporeita potenziale 
delle ombre incide il dogma cristiano della risurrezione dei corpi. 

E tuttavia si pud sempre replicare: ma perché dunque Virgilio, 
che al canto VI°, ha pur corretto sé stesso circa i rapporti fra i vivie 
i morti alla Grazia, non potrebbe ora, cioé al canto XX V° correg- 
gere Avverroé circa i rapporti fra |’Intelletto Possibile e il corpo 
umano? 

Io credo che la spiegazione si debba cercar solo nella sensibilita 
teologica di Dante, la quale, probabilmente in ogni tempo, ma 
particolarmente allora, per limite all’intelligenza cristiana di Virgilio, 
e quindi, per linea di demarcazione tra paganesimo e cristianesimo, 
non avrebbe potuto scegliere altro che la risurrezione dei corpi. 
Dove questo interviene, magari di riflesso, Virgilio non capisce pit. 
Pensate: quanto quest’idea sia fondamentale nel dogma cristiano 
San Tommaso era venuto allora a rifarlo presente ai distratti; infatti 
s’usciva allora, o forse s’era tutt’altro che usciti, dall’eta delle eresie 
la cui concorde opposizione alla Chiesa su questo punto non ha 
bisogno d’essere ricordata. I Catari gettavano le salme nelle spaz- 
zature, come per porre fra queste e le anime |’irreparabile. 

Ebbene, nell’incomprensione del gran fatto dell’incarnazione e dei 
suoi corrollari, gli eretici non facevano che continuare i pagani. E 
quanto radicale essa fosse, malgrado tutto, in Virgilio, si vede 
proprio nelle due terzine alla cui dichiarazione son dedicate queste 
pagine. 

Alla domanda di Dante: 


Come si pud far magro 
La dove l’uopo di nutrir non tocca? 


(cioé: come possono sentir fame e dimagrare anime senza corpo?) 
Virgilio si da l’aria di saper rispondere cosi: 


Se t’ammentassi come Meleagro 
Si consumd al consumar d’un tizzo, 
Non fora-disse-questo a te si agro; 

E se pensassi come al vostro guizzo 
Gutzza dentro allo specchio vostra imago 
Cid che par duro ti parrebbe vizzo. 
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Come dicesse, “Non insistiamoci: é intuitivo! Senonché basta ripen- 
sarci un momento per accorgersi che questo non é un rispondere né 
é un avviamento a rispondere. Non é dunque il caso di supporre che 
solo per deferenza di ospite ora Virgilio si ritragga dal primo piano 
della scena e ceda a Stazio la parola. La verita é ben diversa. Virgilio 
ha parlato a vanvera. Meleagro e il suo tizzo, la figura umana e |’im- 
magine riflessane dallo specchio: ecco due casi eccezionalissimi e 
forse unici d’interferenza senza organo assunto-un terzo io non lo 
saprei trovare. E il povero poeta pagano andando a intoppare pro- 
prio in quei due non potrebbe in modo pit sicuro svelare la propria 
incapacita a intendere quell’ interferenza organica fra |’anima razio- 
nale e il corpo che é |’essenza stessa del mistero cristiano e che risul- 
tera, invece, si vorrebbe dire, cosi irresistibile nell’immagine di 
Stazio (il sole e l’umore della vite divenuti una cosa sola). 

Ma naturalmente Virgilio non confessa di non aver capito; e non 
puo confessarlo. E non si tratta di bugia. I] pudore della sua incom- 
prensione é il leit-motif della sua ascensione per la montagna del 
Purgatorio. E il pudore cresce con |’incomprensione e diventa in 
ultimo ingenuo sforzo di dissimulazione. Le parole “non fora a te si 
agro’’; “quel che par duro ti parrebbe vizzo,” equivalgono a un “‘é 
cosi semplice!’”’ detto arrossendo: il compatimento che fin qui, se 
mai, moveva da Virgilio a Dante ora comincia a ricadere su Virgilio: 
e guai infatti se Stazio nell’invito del maestro: 

Ecco qui Stazio; ed to lui chiamo e prego . . . non intendesse |’im- 
barazzo di lui e non prendesse subito la parola a salvarlo, eforse con 
altrettanto umana dissimulazione. 

E difatti, come nel discorso di Stazio é la dimostrazione che, per 
capire la teoria delle ombre ci sono specialmente due immagini a cui 
bisogna non pensare: quella di Meleagro e quella dello specchio; cosi 
l’invocazione a lui di Virgilio ci si rivela sempre pid ora come un’abdi- 
cazione. E i fatti lo confermano da questo momento, tanto prossimo 
alla sua scomparsa del resto, le sue parole al discepolo sono solo per 
suggerire il nome di Beatrice, per ricordargli ch’essi sono ormai presso 
a Dio e per farsi dimenticare. 

E s’io 
Sovr’esso Gerion ti portai fiso 
Che fard ora presso pil a Dio? 


Solo dunque intese non come una risposta in nuce ma come una 
rinuncia a rispondere, queste due terzine non hanno pit bisogno 
d’essere difese dall’accusa d’inutilita, d’incongruenza, di stranezza, 
formulata nonché da altri, dal Tommaseo. II quale fece peggio 
quando poi cosi cereé di scusarle: ““E quell’altra similitudine,’’ egli 
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dice, ‘‘che par tanto strana, di Meleagro, che sente consumarsi la 
vita coll’ardere lontano del tizzone fatato (cosi come nelle tradizioni 
del popolo il languire d’un fiore é segno all’amata che il suo caro vien 
meno); questa similitudine fatta pid accostevole dall’altra, dell’im- 
magine che nello specchio si muove secondo i] muoversi della persona; 
potrebbe essere almeno scusata dalla considerazione delle influenze 
magnetiche, le quali, per quanto sieno da ciarlatani abusate, non 
lasciano d’avere la sua verita e fanno intravedere verité ben mag- 
giori.” Questo é un arrampicarsi sugli specchi. 

No: fin da principio la risurrezione dei corpi era stata scelta da 
Dante a linea di demarcazione tra la ragion dei pagani e la ragion dei 
cristiani: e proprio per questo la teoria delle ombre che la richiama 
in pieno é riservata a segnare ]’ideale agonia di Virgilio sulla vetta del 


Purgatorio. 
Ricordate? Appena uscito dalla profonda notte dell’Inferno, at- 


traversato dal primo raggio di sole, Virgilio sente come pesare su di sé 
l’occhio del discepolo e subito vorrebbe staccare da sé quella curio- 
sita e spiegare in che modo le anime dell’oltretomba anch’esse sien 
corpo; ma non ci riesce e ne soffre, e s’affretta a riconoscere che 
questo mistero é connesso con il mistero stesso della Rivelazione alla 
quale, proprio a proposito di esso, scioglie l’inno pil commosso, pit 
turbato, in certo senso pid tragico, di tutto il viaggio. 


Lo sol, che dietro fiammeggiava roggio, 
Rotto m’era dinanzi alla figura 
Ch’aveva in me de’ suoi raggi l’appoggio. 

Io mi volsi da lato con paura 
D’essere abbandonato, quando’io vidi 
Solo dinanzi a me la terra scura; 

E il mio conforto: “Perché pur diffidi?”’ 

A dir mi comincié tutto rivolto: 
“Non credi tu me teco e ch’io ti guidi?”’ 

Vespero é gia cola dov’é sepolto 
Lo corpo dentro il quale io facea ombra: 
Napoli l’ha e da Brandizio é tolto! 

Ora, se innanzi a me nulla s’aombra, 

Non ti meravigliar pid che de’ cieli 
Che l’uno all’altro raggio non ingombra. 

A sofferir torment caldi e geli 
Simili corpi la Virtd dispone, 

Che, come fa, non vuol che a noi si sveli. 

Matto é chi spera che nostra ragione 
Possa trascorrer la infinita via 
Che tiene una sustanzia in tre persone. 

State contenti umana gente, al quia; 

Ché se possuto aveste veder tutto, 
Mestier non era partorir Maria; 

E disiar vedeste sanza frutto 
Tai, che sarebbe lor disio quetato, 
Ch’etternalmente é dato lor per lutto. 
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Io dico d’ Aristotile e di Plato 
E di molt’ altri.’ E qui chind la fronte; 


E pid non disse, e rimase turbato. 
(Purg. m1, 16-45) 


E tutto questo a proposito di che cosa? A proposito del mistero della 
corporeita delle ombre. Altro che vizzo! Se Virgilio li avesse cono- 
sciuti gli argomenti di Stazio, dove li avrebbe esposti se non qui? 
E come avrebbe potuto trovar cosi piano al canto xxv° cid che al 
canto 11° gli appare cosi insondabile? No: Dante é troppo consu- 
mato teologo per non sentire che quello é indissolubilmente connesso 
all’altro mistero della risurrezione dei corpi e quindi dell’incarna- 
zione, cioé al massimo e al pit: comprensivo dei misteri cristiani. Del 
quale egli poteva ammettere Virgilio vagamente informato-penso 
alle parole di lui a Catone: 


ove lasciasti 
La veste ch’al gran di sara si chiara... 


non edotto, fosse pure fino ad un certo punto. Questa estraneita ad 
esso é |’essenza stessa del paganesimo anche nei suoi precorritori pid 
insigni, anche nel Socrate del Fedone, anche nel Seneca della cele- 
bratissima Consolatio ad Marciam ove le parole sublimi: ‘‘Proinde 
non est quod ad sepulcrum filii tui curras; pessima ejus et ipsi 
molestisma istic jacent, ossa cineresque, non magis illius partes quam 
vestes aliaque tegimenta corporum. Integer ille nihilque in terris 
relinquens sui fugit et totus excessit’’; e per noi sostanzialmente senza 
sospetto non erano forse tali rer un cristiano che, condotto a mano 
da San Tommaso, supremo armonizzatore d’anima e di corpo, 
uscisse dal turbine eretico del Duecento. Esse potevano anzi finire 
con il ricordarglielo. 

Del resto, alla necessita di ribadire come essenziale al cristianesimo 
il dogma della risurrezione dei corpi non sacrificé Dante perfino 
qualcosa pid che il suo Virgilio? Sacrificéd forse, in una sfumatura, 
perfino la ragione estetica del suo Empireo. S’ha un bel dire; ma, 
nel grande anfiteatro della mistica rosa, quella corporeita dei beati, 
uomini e donne, vecchi e giovani e bambini, tutti al naturale, ci 
sorpende e, per un momento, ci turba. Questo realismo non é nella 
ragione estetica del Paradiso. Dante non ci aveva abituati a spiriti 
trasfigurati nella pura luce? Eppure, nel trionfo supremo, egli non 
ha potuto non dare al corpo la sua parte. Cosi davanti al mistero 
dell’incarnazione s’é inginocchiata un momento la poesia. 


GIvsEPPE TOFFANIN 
Universita di Napoli 











NON AVEA CASE DI FAMIGLIA VOTE 


Paradiso xv, 97 sqq. 


Fiorenza dentro dalla cerchia antica 
Ond’ella tragge ancora e terza e nona 
Si stava in pace, sobria e pudica. 
Non avea catenella, non corona 
Non gonne contigiate, non cintura 
Che fosse a veder pid che la persona. 
Non faceva, nascendo, ancor paura 
La figlia al padre; ché il tempo e la dote 
Non fuggien quinci e quindi la misura. 
Non avea case di famiglia vote; 
Non v’era giunto ancor Sardanapalo 
A mostrar cid che ’n camera si puote. 
Non era vinto ancora Montemalo 
Dal vostro Uccellatoio, che, com’é vinto 
Nel montar su, cosf sara nel calo. 


OPO la terzina introduttiva (Fiorenza dentro dalla cerchia antica 
ecc.) in cui si esaltano le antiche virté della citta al tempo in cui 

Cacciaguida nacque (sz stava in pace, sobria e pudica), séguono quat- 
tro terzine destinate a biasimare i viz? della Firenze del 1300. Tutte 
e quattro queste terzine, chiaramente parallele, cominciano con Non, 
tutte compréndono un perfodo (chiuso da un punto fermo), e 
svilippano ciascuna un tinico concetto: 

1) Non avea catenella, non corona... ; 
ornamenti delle donne (troppo sfarzosi). 

2) Non faceva, nascendo, ancor paura... ; 
matrimoni delle figlie (troppo giovanili, troppa dote). 

4) Non era vinto ancora Montemalo... ; 
edifict di Firenze, (comparati con quelli di Roma troppo sontuosi). 

Mi par chiaro per consequenza che un wnico senso si debba cercare 
anche nella terzina Non avea case di famiglia vote ... ; e cid esclude 
senz’altro ogni interpretazione come “non erano vuote le case per 
gli esigli cagionati dal parteggiare’’ come propésero Buti, Landino, 
Vellutello, Daniello da Lucca, Venturi, Lombardi, Poggiali, Biagioli, 
Costa, Fraticelli ed altri (v. Scartazzini, Lipsiense), perché Sarda- 
napalo niente 4 a che fare con gli esilf;e neppure é da pensarsi alle 
guerre civili (Lombardi) né ad assenze per causa di commerci (cf. v. 
117-120: .. . ed ancor nulla era per Francia nel letto diserta). Réstano 
quindi due sole interpretazioni possfbili: 

1°. quella di Salvagnoli, Balbo, Borghi, Camerini, Francesia ed 
altri: ““Non erano le case vuote di figliolanza e motivo dei grandi 
vizi de’padri’’; e Sardanapalo sarebbe allora citato come maestro di 
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lussuriose perversitAé (a mostrar cid che in camera si puote); tesi 
certo appoggiata da molti testi (v. l’edizione di Lipsia, Torraca e 
Scartazzini-Vandelli). 

2°. quella di moltfssimi altri (tra cui, recentemente Scartazzini- 
Vandelli, Torraca e Steiner): ‘non grandi palazzi con stanze pit 
del necessario, non abitate, che si volessero avere solo per grandigia 
e per lusso’’; e in questo caso dobbiamo necessariamente seguire lo 
Steiner e inténdere Sardanapalo come simbolo non di lussuria, ma 
di lusso: ‘‘Vuol dire che non era ancora diffuso tra i Fiorentini l’amore 
al lusso e alle agiatezze, per il quale si vede come potessero arredarsi 
e render comode le dimore”’ (Steiner). 

E difficile scégliere fra queste due ipdtesi, ambo ammissfbili. La 
prima & certo in suo favore il pudica del verso 99; d’altra parte é 
difficile concepire (anche a tener conto che la citta si era ampliata 
molto che Dante si lamenti della diminuzione della popolazione di 
Firenze, dal momento che dichiara egli stesso apertamente che essa 
era quintuplicata fra il tempo di Cacciaguida e il suo (Par. xv1, 46- 
49)! Anche la terzina immediatamente seguente (Non era vinto an- 
cora Montemalo . . . ) sembrerebbe confortare l’interpretazione dello 
Steiner; ma si potrebbe d’altra parte certo obiettare che sarebbe 
anche una ripetizione inttile dello stesso concetto, o almeno di uno 
troppo simile. 

Mi sembra militare contro la prima interpretazione il fatto che 
essa é troppa cruda. E ben vero che Dante non ésita a dir pane al 
pane, quando lo ritiene necessario, e non & falsi pudori (cf. Inf. 
xvi, 106, 113, 131, 133; xrx, 108; xxv, 27, xx1, 139; xxv, 116; 
xx, 54; Purg. xxx, 149, 160); ma si notera tuttavia, che con due 
sole eccezioni, che poi sono una sola (di cardttere politico), queste 
parole ed espressioni si trovano tutte nell’Inferno; e mi pare assai 
difficile che Dante abbia osato nel Paradiso cid che si permise una 
sola volta nel Purgatorio. Inversamente, come é noto, certi nomi 
come Cristo sono a bella posta evitati nell’Inferno (v. Scartazzini, 
Enciclopedia Dantesca, s.v. Cristo). 

Se il principio da me indicato di sopra (unita di senso della terzina) 
é giusto, come mi sembra, é in ogni modo impossibile, o almeno molto 
difficile, seguire l’interpretazione 1* (lussuria) per il primo verso 
della terzina (Non avea case... ), e l’interpretazione 2* (lusso) per 
il secondo e il terzo verso (non v’era giunto ancor .. . ); ché il legame 
concettuale mi sembrerebbe veramente troppo débole. 


G. BONFANTE 
Princeton University 











MICHELANGELO AND THE DOCTRINE 
OF IMITATION 


ICHELANGELO’S friend and biographer, Giorgio Vasari, gave 

testimony that the Renaissance painters, no less than their 
literary contemporaries, viewed the doctrine of imitation as licensing 
the copying of both nature and older masters. ‘“‘Perché io so che 
lVarte nostra é tutta imitazione della natura principalmente, e poi, 
perché da sé non pud salir tanto alto, delle cose che da quelli che 
miglior maestri di sé giudica son condotte.”! The imitation of nature 
alluded to here meant to some a literal representation (from photo- 
graphic to ‘“‘discreet”’) of nature: to others an ideal representation ad- 
vanced by the neo-Platonists.? While Michelangelo never carried out 
his intention of composing a treatise on art, we nevertheless possess 
scattered written evidence which reveals his feelings about imitatio. 
His remarks will recognise both types of imitation mentioned by 
Vasari. We shall see that Michelangelo is more reserved than many 
Cinquecentisti about approving literal imitation, that his conception 
of ideal imitation is tempered by his intense religiosity, and that he 
entertained definite prejudices about copying other masters. 

To what stage had the doctrine of imitation evolved at the begin- 
ning of Michelangelo’s creative period, the dayspring of the sixteenth 
century? Giorgio Valla’s Latin translation of Aristotle’s Poetics had 
already appeared (1498). Its famous prescription about art imitating 
nature was applied to painting as well as poetry. Of course, the ideal 
of photographic imitation was as old as art itself; in the Trecento 
Boccaccio showed that it accounted in large measure for Giotto’s 
reputation: ““Ebbe uno ingegno di tanta eccellenzia, che niuna cose 
da la natura . . . che egli con lo stile e con la penna e col pennello non 
dipignesse si simile a quella, che non simile, anzi piuttesto dessa 
paresse, in tanto che molte volte nelle cose da lui fatte si truova che 
il visivo senso degli uomini vi prese errore, quello credendo esser vero 
che era dipinto.’”* This literal view, which had its proponents in the 


1 Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite de’ piv eccellenti pittori, scultori, ed architettori 
(Florence, 1878), 1, 222. 

2 Three notably competent works should be consulted for an under- 
standing of imitatio among the Cinquecento artists: Rensselaer W. Lee, 
“Ut Pictura Poesis: The Humanistic Theory of Painting.’”’ The Art Bulletin, 
December, 1940, pp. 197-269; Anthony Blunt, Artistic Theory in Italy 
(Oxford, 1940); Erwin Panofsky, Idea (Leipzig-Berlin, 1924). None of these, 
however, treats fully the case of Michelangelo. 

* Giovanni Boccaccio, Decamerone, v1, v. 
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sixteenth century as well as the fourteenth, was one which Michel- 
angelo never favored. He never considered art a slavish imitation of 
nature, even though Montaiglon suggested that his crouching figure 
of an ape skulking behind one of the Captive Youths represented 
Painting, “la scimmia della natura.” 

In so far as Leon Battista Alberti extolled literal imitation 
Michelangelo could only disagree with him. Alberti’s mechanism to 
facilitate the imitation of nature (a net which the painter held 
against his eye, on which he traced the outlines of the object to be 
copied, and a table establishing the proportions of the average man) 
led precisely to the type of mechanical or geometric copying decried 
by Michelangelo, who held that an artist worthy of the name should 
measure sufficiently with his naked eye and who condemned Diirer 
for trying to reduce art to synthetically standardised proportions. 
Vasari quotes him as asserting “‘che bisognava avere le seste negli 
occhi e non in mano.’ In his Della pittura (1436) Alberti opined that 
since painting imitates nature, the artist’s lines and colors should 
appear in relief and like the object imitated;' Alberti preceded 
Michelangelo in his belief that the artist should imitate the beautiful 
elements in nature. ‘Per tanto bisogna porre ogni studio ed indus- 
tria principalmente in conoscere, imparare, ed esprimere il bello.’’ 
Like Buonarroti, he claims that “quella idea della bellezza non si 
lascia conoscere dagli ignoranti, la quale a pena si lascia discernere 
da quei che sanno.’’’ 

Leonardo believed that art must imitate, even mirror nature. 
Nature in this case was nothing Platonic, but merely visible external 
nature. He advised painters to carry mirrors with them to check 
their paintings against the reflections of the object painted. He even 
called these reflections ‘‘the true painting.”’ He wrote, “Quella pit- 
tura é pid laudabile, la quale ha pid conformita con la cosa imitata.’’® 
If Michelangelo could only dissent from such practices and senti- 
ments, especially considering the source, he could not help but agree 
with Leonardo’s section, ‘‘Dell’imitare Pittori,” in which Da Vinci 
warned his colleagues not to imitate other painters, lest they then 
be called grandchildren rather than children of nature. 


‘ Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite (Florence, 1881), vi, 270. 

5 Leon Battista Alberti, Della pittura (Milan, 1804), p. 82. 

6 Tbid., p. 88. 

7 Ibid., p. 89. 

§ Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della pittura (Lanciano, 1914), p. 202. 
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Curiously enough, the writer whose ideas on mimesis coincided 
on most points with Michelangelo’s was Lodovico Dolce, that critic 
who joined with Aretino to attack the Giudizio universale as morally 
improper. The main point of similarity is their mutual conviction 
that the painter portraying the human body should make an 
idealised imitation. Dolce urged making a composite of several 
models, and we shall see below that this was Michelangelo’s frequent 
practice. A point of dissension was Dolce’s inciting the artist to 
surpass nature, which aim is illogical and impossible in Michel- 
angelo’s aesthetics, as we shall learn below. Dolce’s doctrine of ideal 
imitation and Varchi’s claim that artists must imitate nature “con 
alcuna discrezione’”’ make them two outstanding antagonists of the 
doctrine of literal imitation and ally them with Buonsrroti. 

These painters were the principal theorists treating of imitatio 
whose ideas might have been known to Michelangelo. If their views 
are representative of their respective periods, then they will help us 
understand to what an extent Michelangelo was a nonconformist in 
his thinking, for his theories differ in varying degree not only from 
those of these predecessors and contemporaries, but even from those 
of his survivant Bellori. If any close affinity with Michelangelo is to 
be sought in the Cinquecento, it is in Lomazzo, whose neo-Platonic 
view of imitation did not appear until the issuance of his Idea del 
tempio della pittura in 1590. 

Given this frame of reference, we turn now to Michelangelo’s 
thoughts on the two major types of imitation stated by Vasari in our 
initial paragraph. After recording his views on these two issues and 
pausing over occasional rapprochements among writings of his con- 
temporaries, we shall conclude with an examination of his position on 
the Question of the Ancients and Moderns. 

Michelangelo Buonarroti, like his fellow craftsmen, held art to be 
an imitation, but an imitation of God’s forms rather than Plato’s 
natural ones. In the third dialogue of Francisco de Hollanda’s 
Dialogos em Roma, Messer Lattanzio elicits the following definition 
of painting from Michelangelo: 


“Sémente a pintura, que eu tanto celebro e louvo, ser4 emitar alguma sé 
cousa das que o imortal Deos fez, com grande cuidado e sapiencia, e que elle 
inventou e pintou semelhantes ao mestre.’’® 


He further explains that painting will be excellent in so far as it 


® Francisco de Hollanda, Da pintura antigua: Dialogos em Roma (Porto, 
1930), p. 239. 
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resembles and best imitates some work of immortal God, whether 
man, animal, fish, or fowl. Buonarroti restricts his definition of the 
works of God to living things. We are a long way from the bed 
which Plato used in his Republic (X) to illustrate how the painter 
imitates an imitation of a creation of God. The most noble imita- 
tions, Michelangelo continues, will be those representing the most 
noble (living) things with the greatest delicacy and knowledge. In 
both theory and practice, he is disinterested in the copying of in- 
animate objects. He adds specifically that a man’s foot is a more 
worthy subject for imitation than his shoes, or a man’s flesh than 
his clothing. 

The point is that the artist’s function is to select and represent 
beauty in God’s universe. This beauty comes into visible presence 
from a higher source and is more readily apparent to sensitive ar- 
tists (persone accorte or artists endowed with an intelletto) than to 
others: 

A quel pietoso fonte onde sian tucti 


S’assembra ogni belta: che qua si uede, 
Piu ce’ altra cosa alle persone acorte.'° 


Michelangelo effected a compromise between the neo-Platonic 
ideal (or Idea) of beauty and a Christian recognition that God is 
the source of all form and art. In this he was closer to Plato than to 
the neo-Platonists, by the way. A sentence written by Rensselaer 
Lee to apply to Lomazzo describes with equal aptness Michelangelo, 
who “could temporarily divert the theory of imitation entirely from 
Aristotelian channels by declaring that ideal beauty, the image of 
which one sees reflected in the mirror of his own mind, has its source 
in God rather than in nature—a quasi-religious and mystical doc- 
trine in harmony with the serious temper of the Counter Reform, 
and one that did not empirically find a standard of excellence in 
selecting the best from concrete and external nature, but discovered 
it in a Platonic fashion in the subjective contemplation of an inward, 
immaterial idea.’ This was, in essence, Michelangelo’s theory of 
art. The “subjective contemplation of an inward idea” comes nat- 
urally to an artist whose ideal is 

un choncetto di belleza, 
Immaginata o uista dentro al core.” 
10 Michelagniolo Buonarroti, Die Dichtungen, edit. by Frey (Berlin, 1897), 


p. 53. 
™ Rennselaer W. Lee, op. cit., p. 207. 
® Dichtungen, ed. cit., p. 50. 
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Among some Cinquecentisti the goal of the artist was “non solo 
d’imitar, ma di superar la natura.’ In Michelangelo’s theory, this 
would be a logical impossibility, as well as pointless arrogance. 
God places beauties of form and color in the artist’s media them- 
selves—rock or pigment—and the artist’s function is to find them 
and bring them to light. 

E ne’ marmi |’inmagin richa e uile 
Secondo che ’! sa trar l’ingegnio nostro." 


God grants to a happy few an iniéelletto for reproducing or even imi- 


tating these forms: 


et solo A quello arriua 
La man, che ubbidisce all’intelletto.% 


It follows that since all art is preexistent in nature, placed there by 
the Sommo Fattore (Dante’s title becomes especially accurate here), 
then no artist could in his imitation surpass nature, that is, improve 
upon God. The best he can possibly do is to imitate (two verbs 
are used by Francisco de Hollanda quoting Michelangelo: emitar 
and terladar). To be capable of even this much the artist must be a 
genius. 

Buonarroti’s disinterest in photographic imitation spared him 
from the headaches of a court portraitist, an indignity suffered by 
even the best of painters in an age when their profession made 
sycophants of them. His insistence upon capturing the inner or 
spiritual man and abandoning realistic portrayal for “transcending 
to the universal form” led him to generalise his portraits. When 
people complained that there was no actual resemblance portrayed 
in the faces of Giuliano and Lorenzo over the Medici sarcophagi, he 
countered with ‘Who will care in a thousand years whether or not 
these features resemble theirs?’"* When Catherine des Médicis 
wrote Michelangelo from Blois, requesting him to do an equestrian 
statue of her husband, Henri II, she stipulated that she wanted a 
good likeness; she sent his picture by an agent and gave specific 
instructions in a covering letter. In view of Michelangelo’s intran- 
sigent attitude about photographic portraits, one can easily give 
credence to Vasari’s statement that Michelangelo refused to study 


18 Lodovico Dolce, Dialogo della pittura (Florence 1735), p. 176. 
“4 Dichtungen, ed. cit., p. 54. 


16 Ibid., p. 89. 
16 Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite, Blashfield-Hopkins edition (New York, 1901), 


p. 119, note. 
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portraiture.’ Among those critics who believed in ideal rather than 
literal imitation, Dolce (and even Alberti) urged painters to follow 
the plan of Zeuxis in portraying Helen and to choose the best feature 
from several models. Vasari and Condivi alike record that Michel- 
angelo was partial to this view and adopted this procedure."* 

The second major conception of imitation, namely plagiarism, 
was only a shade less acceptable to the artists than to the poets. 
This type of mimesis, which had been identified with Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and perpetuated by Quintilian, had its most staunch 
literary proponent during Michelangelo’s lifetime in Vida, who in- 
cited fledgling writers to steal repeatedly from the masters who 
preceded them. In the fine arts, plagiarism of classic artists especially 
was condoned: “‘E parte si debbono imitar le belle figure di marmo, 
o di bronzo de’ Mestieri antichi. La mirabil perfettion delle quali 
chi gustera e possedera a pieno, potra sicuramente corregger molti di- 
fetti di essa Natura, e far le sue Pitture riguardevoli e grate a cias- 
cuno: percioché le cose antiche contengono tutta le perfettion dell’ar- 
te, e possono essere esemplari di tutto il bello.’”® In a sense, all the 
Cinquecentisti followed this precept, for novice painters and sculptors 
busily copied from previous models. Sculptors were expected to 
copy such statuary as the Laokoon, newly discovered at the Ther- 
mae of Titus. In painting, where no such ancient models existed, 
the Trecento and Quattrocento artists had to serve in lieu of their 
ancient predecessors. Giotto and Masaccio had to fill in for Zeuxis 
and Apelles. Michelangelo, in fact, claimed that Raphael had thus 
learned from him, 

Part of Michelangelo’s early fame rested upon his ability to copy 
ancient drawings. Vasari related pridefully that Michelangelo 
counterfeited ancient drawings so artfully that they were indis- 
tinguishable from the originals.*° He implied that Michelangelo was 
not trying to deceive anyone and absolved him of blame by explain- 
ing that Michelangelo merely wished to keep the originals as sam- 
ples of others’ art to emulate and surpass. After all, he did give back 
the imitations. The exculpation is typical of the Renaissance. The 
story of Michelangelo’s sleeping Cupid, carved and artificially aged 

17 See J. A. Symonds, Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti (London, 1893), 1, 


263. 

18 Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite (Florence, 1881), vu, 270; Ascanio Condivi, 
Vita de Michelangelo (Pisa, 1823), p. 80. 

19 Lodovico Dolce, Dialogo della pittura (Florence, 1735), p. 190. 

20 Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite, ed. cit., vu, p. 141. 
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to simulate an ancient statue and sold as such in Rome is familiar to 
all students of Buonarroti’s life. In fact, this forgery was the pro- 
duction which won him his first contract in Rome. Moreover, the 
work which first drew him to the attention of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
was an imitation of a marble faun which Michelangelo encountered 
in the Giardino Mediceo. In Renaissance theory, the gifted writer or 
artist was expected to rival or surpass the ancients. Michelangelo 
was one of these: Condivi tells us that in copying the antique faun 
Buonarroti supplied what the original lacked. 

Before quoting Michelangelo directly on the subject of plagiar- 
ism or copying from earlier craftsmen, let us examine to what an 
extent he, like other Cinquecento artists and writers, has been 
subjected to source studies. At the risk of becoming long-winded, 
we list a number of charges of plagiarism leveled by generations of 
fine arts scholars.” First, the paintings: Grimm holds that the 
Adam, Noah, and Goliath owe their essential idea to the gates of 
Ghiberti, which Michelangelo claimed were worthy of Paradise. 
The motiv of the nude figures in the Doni Madonna (or Holy Family) 
is said to be derived from Luca Signorelli’s Madonna. Symonds 
claims that Charon’s Boat and Minos in the Giudizio wniversale are 
borrowings from the Divina Commedia. It has even been alleged that 
Michelangelo copied from himself and that the large oil study of 
Leda in the National Gallery resembles in form the Notte, which he 
was executing at about the same period. 

Among the sketches, the unfinished nude (rear perspective) in 
the Casa Buonarroti is said to owe its conception to the Hercules of 
a sarcophagus in the Lateran. The figure of a sack-laden putio on 
the Louvre drawing of Mercury would originate in a statue on the 
Fontana Cesi in Rome. Two sketches of a nude woman in the Musée 
Condé at Chantilly are purported to originate in an antique group 
of Graces in the Libreria Piccolomini in Siena; a nude study in the 
Louvre may have derived from the ancient Sidamara Sarcophagus. 

Finally, the statuary. The Brutus, according to Vasari, was imi- 
tated from a Roman cornelian owned by Giuliano Ceserino. It has 
been noted that the open-handed gesture of the Madonna della 
Febbre, with the limp right arm of Christ, resembles the Pietd of 
Jacopo del Sellaio which had been in the Chiesa San Frediano in 
Florence. Mackowsky and others have noted that the St. Matthew 


21 Several of these items are mentioned in De Tolnay’s authoritative Youth 
of Michelangelo (Princeton, 1943), pp. 70-71 and passim. 
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has similarities with the Laokoon, which Michelangelo knew from 
the moment of its discovery, while Griinwald posits that the ancient 
Pasquino was the original model. The head of the David was al- 
legedly based upon the type of head on Donatello’s San Giorgio. 
De Tolnay even finds that the composition of the Pietd ‘‘can hardly 
be explained otherwise than by Michelangelo’s fascination with the 
figure of Christ in Leonardo’s Last Supper.’’” 

There are many other alleged borrowings, but if only a few of 
these were valid, they would illustrate that Michelangelo followed 
the practice of Renaissance writers in culling the best from earlier 
masters and processing it into their own works. This culling device 
became a common practice in literature and was endorsed by Min- 
turno, Cammillo, Boiardo, and others.** Condivi used this bee 
image in connection with Michelangelo himself, when recalling how 
Zeuxis had used many models for his Crotonian Venus. Of Michel- 
angelo’s use of nature he wrote: “Cosi il bello dalla natura scegli- 
endo, come I’api raccolgono il mel da’ fiori, servendosene poi nelle 
loro opere.’’4 

Michelangelo, like Leonardo, would grant that apprentice paint- 
ers should copy from established artists. Each of them, however, 
ruled against copying by any but novices. We have quoted Leonardo 
on the subject. Whether or not Michelangelo was guilty of the imita- 
tions charged to his account, whether they were conscious or un- 
conscious, he was in principle against either plagiarism or imitation. 
He scoffed that if one has no real talent, then one cannot even imi- 
tate well enough to justify the effort. ““Colui che va dietro ad altri 
non li passa innanzi e chi non sa far bene da sé, non pud servirsi 
bene delle cose d’altri.””* 

We have further testimony. Vasari tells an ironic, revealing anec- 
dote. Buonarroti was shown a story painted by an artist who had 
appropriated so many parts from other drawings and pictures that 
there was little original in it. Michelangelo’s cutting comment was: 


—Bene ha fatto; ma io non so al di del Giudizio, che tutti i corpi piglieranno 
le lor membra, come fara quella storia, ché non ci rimarra niente.* 


2 Tbid., p. 92. 

23 See W. L. Bullock, “Precept of Plagiarism in the Cinquecento,’’ Modern 
Philology, xxv (1928), 307. 

* Ascanio Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo (Pisa, 1823), p. 80. 

*% See Vincenzo Pascale, Michelangelo Buonarroti poeta (Naples, 1902), 
p. 135. 

* Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite, ed. cit., v11, p. 281. 
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As for those zealous scholars who would detect imitations within 
the several works of Michelangelo, claiming that the Leda and the 
Notte have the same proportions, we recall the following quotation, 
recorded by Condivi, which is capital in an understanding of Buonar- 
roti’s feelings about imitation: 

E stato di tenacissima memoria, dimanieraché avendo egli dipinte tante mig]- 
iaia di figure, quante si vedono, non ha fatta mai una, che si somigli |’altra, 


o faccia quella medesima attitudine; anzi gli ho sentito dire che non tira mai 
linea, che non si ricordi, se pi mat l’ha tirata; scancellandola, se si ha a vedere 


in pubblico.?” 


Michelangelo’s views on the doctrine of imitation, both of nature 
and of established artists, shed light on his stand in the Quarrel of 
the Ancients and Moderns, which provoked so much sixteenth and 
seventeenth century debate. One could imitate ancient works, but 
could one surpass them? As we have seen above, Michelangelo did 
not agree with his contemporaries who thought artists could surpass 
nature. But he did agree that one could surpass ancient craftsmen. 
As a boy, having left the workshop of Ghirlandaio and engaged in 
copying the ancient statues of the Giardino Mediceo, he had felt 
certainly that one could only approach the ancients, at best. Yet 
as life went on, his goal became aemulatio rather than imitatio. We 
have already noted his blunt remark that those who follow after 
artists can never pass ahead of them, a remark Milanesi believed to 
be aimed at Bandinelli and the latter’s copy of the Laokoon. The 
Renaissance conception of Italy as the third home of classicism 
(Hellas >Rome> Italy) was obviously entertained by Michelangelo. 
He came to feel that Italian artists were the natural successors to the 
ancients and that whereas God theoretically grants to a certain inter- 
national elect an “intellect for beauty,” a second “intellect for form”’ 
is necessary, and this is the Hellenic patrimony to the new Greece: 
Italy. He maintained that a work made in Italy bears a particular 
classic stamp which no one, not even Albrecht Diirer, can counter- 
feit. In the Dialogos em Roma, Buonarroti asserted, 


o modo do pintar de Italia .. . 6 o grego antigo* 


Being a direct descendent implies potentialities of equality with the 
ascendant. Knowing his Renaissant self-confidence as well as his 
personal bias, one is entitled to question whether Michelangelo 
committed a fraction of, or any of, the artistic plagiarism which 


27 Ascanio Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo (Pisa, 1823), p. 83. 
28 Francisco de Hollanda, ed. cit., pp. 190-191. 
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zealous scholarship has attributed to him. It was conceivable to 
him that the Ancients not only might be surpassed, but that they 
might be surpassed by him. When he executed plans of a church for 
the Florentines in Rome, he claimed that if the design were carried 
out, “‘né Romani né Greci mai ne’ tempi loro feciono una cosa tale.’’** 
Michelangelo heard himself lauded many times as equal and superior 
to the Ancients. Cosimo Bartoli credited Michelangelo with the fact 
that Italy no longer needed be jealous of Rome, and the eulogies at 
the ceremony of Buonarroti’s burial in Florence (his body having 
been smuggled out of Rome in a packing-case) almost unanimously 
pictured him as the equal or better of Apelles, Phidias, and Vitru- 
vius. Michelangelo himself could compare his countrymen favorably 
with the Ancients. Admiring the terra cotta statuary of Antonio 
Begarelli, which was colored to simulate marble, he exclaimed: 
“Se questa terra diventassi marmo, guai alle statue antiche.’’*® 
As one studies Buonarroti’s enumeration of cities boasting splendid 
art and architecture contained in the Dialogos em Roma, one clearly 
senses that he considered his fellow Italians as rivaling the ancients, 
but artists of other lands as lagging behind. Michelangelo, no less 
than Vasari, knew that there was an artistic rinascita, at least in 
Italy. 

Our chief purpose in *. se pages has been to reproduce and 
analyze Michelangelo’s rare thoughts on the doctrine of imitation, 
one of the most variously interpreted and misinterpreted concepts 
which the Renaissance inherited from antiquity. We have attempted 
to show in what ways Michelangelo’s thinking about art was as 
determined and nonconformist as his practicing of art. Yet there has 
been a secondary purpose. In a sense, these pages have been an 
exercise to show that while Michelangelo left no treatise on art and 
was even unwilling to talk about art, as Fra Ambrosio da Siena 
once testified, one can find scattered among his poems and letters, 
among contemporary records and biographies, elements of a possible 
aesthetic which he never took time to compose. Endeavoring to 
isolate and analyse these elements, the present writer is discovering 
that whereas Michelangelo’s thinking is individualistic, the issues 
which preoccupy him (e.g., imitation, glory, decorum, etc.) are quite 
typical of the time and place in which he lived. 

RoBert J. CLEMENTS 


Harvard University 


29 Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite, ed. cit., v11, p. 263. 
8° Jbid., p. 281. 








FRANCESCO FOBERTI AND GIOACCHINO 
DA FIORE 


N FEBRUARY, 1945, Francesco Foberti died in his native town 

of Rosarno in Calabria. The last message he wrote me, shortly 
before, deplored ravaged Italy and echoed the words of anti- 
Fascist warning he had whispered in my ear in the safety of his 
olive groves a few years before the war. 

His was a singularly concentrated life upon leaving Versailles as a 
representative of his government after World War I. As if to shut 
out from his consciousness the foreboding with which he was beset 
at the failure of the League of Nations and the growth of dictator- 
ship, he gave all his intellectual effort to the study of the Calabrian 
mystic, Gioacchino da Fiore. He had already published in 1912 a 
study on the Florensian leader but now he bent all his effort to the 
clarifying of Gioacchino’s life and work, and especially the rehabilita- 
tion of his reputation sullied by the ecclesiastical condemnation in 
1215, thirteen years after his death, of one of his writings, the ‘“‘De 
Unitate seu de essentia Trinitatis.’”’ 

This essay was directed against the viewpoint of Pier Lombardo 
on the nature of the Trinity. The Ecclesiastical Council decided 
that Gioacchino did not understand Piero and condemned his 
work as heretical. There is no trace today of this Gioachimite 
libello and its contents can only be surmised. But Foberti, with his 
legal training, set to work to reconstruct it by using all authentic 
contemporary reference to it. He then showed that there is a com- 
plete contradiction between this heretical essay and the viewpoints 
expressed clearly in the uncontestable writings of Gioacchino, which 
are all profoundly orthodox. Hence, argues Foberti, the mystic 
can not be orthodox in his genuine work and heretical in a diatribe 
which has disappeared. To explain the condemnation of 1215, 
Foberti acknowledges that the contents of the essay were undoubt- 
edly heretical and therefore justly censured. But he goes on to 
claim that this libello was never composed by the Florensian, that 
instead it was a piece fabricated by the Cistercians to discredit 
Gioacchino after his breach with their order in 1189 and the founding 
of his own Florensians. This argument runs counter to the views 
held by other Gioachimite scholars, such as Buonaiuti, Grundmann, 
Anitchkof, Huk, Ottaviano and Tondelli, especially in details. In 
successive books and articles, Foberti maintained his defense of the 
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true orthodoxy of Gioacchino against the camp of his opponents, 
down to almost his last breath when he published in a war-torn 
Italy his final word on the subject. 

There is no doubt that in his intricate pre-Renaissance domain, 
the name of Foberti, the Calabrian scholar, will be universally con- 
nected with that of the Calabrian mystic, Gioacchino. The series of 
his erudite studies listed below will be a necessary source of refer- 
ence by scholars of this period. This bibliography may be incomplete 
for I have put it together from letters and other indications sent me 
by Foberti himself. A study on Foberti has recently appeared in the 
Bollettino della Soc. di Storia per la Calabria, m, 1945, N. 1-4, 
written by P. Francesco Russo, M.S.C. In time Foberti’s contribu- 
tion to Gioachimite lore will be given the high rank it merits, 

G. da F. e il Misticismo in Calabria, N. Antologia 8. V. (1. Ott. 

1912) 472 ss. 
L’ Abate G., Cale bria Vera xv (1923) 4. 
G. da F. e la critica storica, Brutium xu, 2. 
G. da F. nelle recenti pubblicazioni e nella critica giornalistica, 
Brutium x11, 5—6. 

Appunti gioachimiti, Archivio st. per la Calabria e Lucania, 11, 
209-226. 

G. da F.: Nuovi studi critici sulla mistica e la religiosita in Calabria, 
Sansoni, Firenze, 1934. 
G. da F. in due pubblicazioni americane, Brutium xvI, n. 4. 
Brevi spigolature nel campo gioachimita, Italica, xv11, 33-41. 
Luoghi comuni e sopravvivenze gioachimite, Brutium xx, n. 1. 
Per la veritad intorno a G. da F., Palestra del Clero, Rovigo 1941. 
G. da F.: il Liber contra Lombardum, Archivo st. per la Calabria 
e Lucania, tv, 95-103. 

G. da F. e la sua posizione teologica, Archiv. Filos. Ital. vm, 

Come il nome di G. fu acquisto all’eresia, Civilté Moderna x, 365- 
384. 

Nuovi chiarimenti sulla Corruzione trinitaria di G. da F., Sophia 
Iv, 453-461. 

Nuova illustrazione del documento intorno alla condanna di G. da 
F., Sophia, 1937, n. 3. 

and his final work, 

Gioacchino da Fiore e il Gioacchinismo antico e moderno, Cedam, 

Padova, 1942. 
Harry Kurz 


Queens College 











A PASSAGE IN QUEVEDO’S BUSCON 


i QUEVEDO’S Buscén (Chapter XIII) the pseudo-hidalgo whom 
Pablos meets on the road describes the deteriorative metamor- 
phoses of two pieces of goods. This section runs as follows: 

No hay cosa en todos nuestros cuerpos que no haya sido otra cosa y no 
tenga historia; verbi gratia: bien ve vuestra merced esta ropilla; pues primero 
fué gregiiescos, nieta de una capa y biznieta de un capuz, que fué en un 
principio, y ahora espera salir para soletas y otras muchas cosas. Los escar- 
pines primero son pafiizuelos, habiendo sido toallas y antes camisas, hijas de 
sdbanas, y después de esto nos aprovechamos para papel, y en el papel 
escribimos y después hacemos de él polvos para resuscitar los zapatos, que 
de incurables los he visto yo hacer revivir con semejantes medicamentos. 


Berni had previously done something very similar in his famous 
“Capitolo a Messer Hieronimo Fracastoro” in dealing with the 
carpet in the house of the importunate priest. 


Mentre io mi gratto il capo e mi scontorco, 
Mi vien veduto attraverso a un desco 
Una carpita di lana di porco. 

Era dipinta a olio, e non a fresco; 

Voglion certi dottor dir, ch’ella fusse 
Coperta gia d’un qualche barbaresco. 

Poi fu mantella almanco di tre usse, 

Poi fu schiavina, e forse anche spalliera, 
Finch’a tappeto alfin pur si ridusse. 


Though direct traces of Berni’s influence on Quevedo have not 
been as yet pointed out and appear to be very meagre, despite 
Mérimée’s statement that ‘‘Dans ces poésies il traduit parfois et 
imite souvent Berni...” (La Vie et Les Oeuvres de Francisco de 
Quevedo. Paris, 1886, 344), there can scarcely be any doubt about the 
Spaniard’s being acquainted with the work of the most popular 
satirist of the Renaissance. Besides, with reference to the lines just 
cited, we are dealing with thoughts that appear to be unique in 
literature. Similar ideas have not been met with elsewhere. We may, 
therefore, say that Berni’s description was quite probably con- 
sciously or unconsciously borrowed by Quevedo at the time he was 
engaged in the writing of this particular episode. 


JosrerH G. Fuciitua 
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ITALIAN MUSIC AND ACTORS IN AMERICA 
DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


M USIC culture developed slowly in the American Colonies, chiefly 

because of the widespread belief throughout most of the eight- 
eenth century that music was a sinful diversion. So fixed was this 
prejudice in the minds of our Puritan fathers that for many decades 
the musical life of the country was both primitive and provincial. 
In his Music in America, Ritter states that during the first era of 
the Colonies, music culture stood “on as low a degree as it held 
among the Gauls and the Alemanni in the seventh century, of whom 
it was said that their rough voices, roaring like thunder, are not 
capable of soft modulation.”? And, in fact, concerts and song re- 
citals were not held before Colonial audiences until the seventeen 
thirties. There was a concert held in Boston in 1731; another in 
Charleston in 1732; the following year in Charleston there was the 
first song recital.? 

Gradually, however, the new immigrants from England brought 
with them an increasing number of good church and secular musical 
pieces, which though English in taste, yet were “strongly Italian.”’ 
In fact, the music for many English pasticcios played in America 
during this early period was written in part, at least, by Italians. 
“By compiling the list of composers pressed into service for the 
English librettos,’”’ writes Sonneck, “‘it can be shown that American 
audiences knowingly or unknowingly got a taste of many a famous 
Italian opera composer of the eighteenth century, from Porpora 
down.’ Thus, for example, the music to some English pasticcio 
operas as “The Contrivances,” “Lionel and Clarissa,” and to the 
extremely popular opera, “Love in a Village,”” which was presented 
in New York for the first time on January 11, 1767, and to many 
others was adapted from Geminiani, Galuppi, Giardini, Paradisi, 
and others.‘ On April 10, 1769, an Italian song from “‘La Buona 
Figliuola” by Piccinni, the famous composer, was sung by Miss 
Hallam, at the John Street Theater, New York, following the pres- 


1 F. L. Ritter, Music in America. (New York, 1900), 10. 

2? Henry C. Lahee, Annals of music in America. (Boston, 1922), 2. 

* 0. G. Sonneck, Early opera in America. (New York, 1915), 197. 

* George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage. (New York, 1927), 1, 
122; G. Schiavo, Italians in America before the Civil War. (New York, 1934), 
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entation of “Othello or the Moor of Venice.’® A grand concert of 
vocal and instrumental music, for the benefit of William Selby, 
organist at the King’s Chapel, included selections from Corelli’s 
2? concerto’s (!) and Piccinni’s 20th Periodical Symphonia. The per- 
formance, presented at Concert Hall, Boston, took place on October 
25, the anniversary of George III’s accession to the throne.® 

Despite these modest beginnings, by the time of the Revolution, 
Italian music was not only frequently heard at concerts held in 
various American cities, but there had also developed, especially 
among the intellectual élite, an appreciation for it. In a letter dated 
June 8, 1778, addressed to a friend who is unidentified but who was 
doubtlessly an Italian, Jefferson wrote: “If there is a gratification, 
which I envy any people in this world, it is to your country its music. 
This is the favorite passion of my soul, and fortune has cast my 
lot in a country where it is in a state of deplorable barbarism.’”’ 

It is very difficult to determine with accuracy when Italian music 
was first heard in the American Colonies. I found the earliest record 
in a Philadelphia newspaper of 1738. In that year Benjamin Franklin 
inserted an advertisement in the Pennsylvania Gazette’ wherein he 
informed the public that he had removed his printing shop from the 
house in which he had lately dwelt, to four doors nearer the river, 
on the same side of the street, where he had, among other things, 
bibles, large folios in great print, Virgil, Horace, and also Corelli’s 
sonatas and Geminiani’s concertos. 

After the middle of the eighteenth century, Italians began to stage 
their own musical performances. They were received with “great 
favor’ by American audiences. The first music concert ever held 
by an Italian was that given under the direction of John Palma on 
January 25, 1757, at the Assembly Room in Lodge Alley, Phila- 
delphia.® About a decade later, on April 2, 1765, and again on April 
10, 1767, and on May 19, 1769, concerts consisting of various in- 
struments, presumably attended by George Washington, were given 
in Williamsburg, Virginia, and at nearby Hanovertown, by Francis 
Alberti, an Italian.!° 

5 New York Journal or Genera! Advertiser (John Holt), Apr. 6, 1769. 

6 Boston Gazette and Country Journal, Oct. 26, 1772; Sonneck, op. cit., 273. 

7 Schiavo, op. cit., 231. 

8 Pennsylvania Gazette, March 15-22, 1738/9. 


® Pennsylvania Gazette, Jan. 20, 1757. 
10 Virginia Gazette, May 11, 1769; O. G. Sonneck, Early concert life in 
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At about the same time, in August 1767, Giovanni Gualdo, who 
described himself in a Philadelphia paper as “‘a wine merchant from 
Italy but late from London,” opened a music store in Walnut Street, 
between Second and Front Streets. To judge by the advertisements 
in the local papers, Gualdo was quite a character, for he adapted 
and composed music for every kind of instrument; sold instruments; 
had at his disposal a servant boy who could copy any desired 
“fashionable piece of music at a moment’s notice;’ and taught 
ladies and gentlemen how to play on the violin, German flute, 
guitar, and mandolin." Gualdo also appeared in concerts. Sonneck 
points out that Gualdo’s concerts were probably the first ‘“‘com- 
posers’-concerts” given in the United States. His first concert was 
announced in the Pennsylvania Journal, November 9, 1769, as 


follows: 


At the Assembly Room, on next Thursday (being the sixteenth of Novem- 
ber) will be performed a Grand Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Musick; 
with Solos played on different instruments: the concert to be directed by 
Mr. Gualdo, after the Italian method. 

Tickets at a dollar a piece to be had of the Waiter at the London Coffee 
House, and at Mr. Gualdo’s in Front Street, near the Bank-meeting. To begin 
exactly at half an hour after Six o’clock. 

N.B. Hand bills will be printed mentioning what pieces shall be performed 
in the two acts. The evening to be ended with a ball (if agreeable to the Com- 
pany without further expense).” 


The program, as announced in the Pennsylvania Journal, on the 
day of the performance, consisted of the following pieces: 


Act I 


Overture composed by the Earl of Kelly 

‘Vain is beauty, gaudy flower,’ by Miss Hallam 

Trio composed by Mr. Gualdo, first violin by Master Billy Crumpto 
‘The Spinning Wheel,’ by Miss Storer 

A German flute concert, with Solos, composed by Mr. Gualdo 

A new Symphony after the present taste, composed by Mr. Gualdo 


Act II 


A new violin concerto with Solos, composed by Mr. Gualdo 
A song by Mr. Wools 

A sonata upon the Harpsichord by Mr. Curtz 

Solo upon the clarinet by Mr. Hoffmann Junior 

A Song by Miss Hallam 

Solo upon the mandolino by Mr. Gualdo 

Overture composed by the Earl of Kelly.” 


" JTbid., 70. 
2 [bid., 71, 72, 73. 
1% Thid., 72. 
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Another Italian musician at about the time of Gualdo was signor 
Tioli, who, in August, 1768, conducted a concert of instrumental 
music, during which he performed a tambourin dance “in Italian 
taste.’’4 

Signora Mazzanti enjoys the honor of being the first Italian singer 
in America. On April 24, 1774, a public concert was held in her 
honor with the assistance of “the Gentlemen of the Harmonic 
Society.” Signora Mazzanti sang several English and Italian songs. 
After the concert, as was customary in those days, “proper music” 
was ready “to wait upon such ladies and gentlemen as chose to 
dance.””® This announcement is interesting because, as Sonneck 
points out, it refers to the existence of a musical society in New York, 
at such an early date.'® 

A month later, on May 26, 1774, a great concert, consisting of two 
acts, each of four pieces, was held in New York City, at Mr. Hull’s 
Assembly Room, for the benefit of: Nicola Biferi and Pietro Sodi. 
Biferi, a Neapolitan harpsichordist, performed a solo, accompanied 
with a violin. A ball followed, in which Sodi, who was described in 
the public press as “late principal dancer at the Opera in Paris and 
London,” danced the louvre and the minuet, with Miss Sodi, a 
young lady nine years of age. Miss Sodi also danced a rigadoon with 
young Mr. Hulett.!” 

Biferi and Sodi were two of the ‘“‘three gentlemen lately [in April] 
arrived from London,” who proposed through the columns of the 
New York Gazeteer, May 5, 1774, to open “A new Academy for 
teaching musick, dancing and the Italian and French languages.”’ 
The third was Joseph Corani, who, had their plans materialized, 
was supposed to teach the languages. Such, however, was not the 
case, for shortly afterwards Sodi moved down to Philadelphia and 
Charleston, and Biferi, according to his own advertisements, opened 
a school in New York where he taught vocal music, the harpsichord, 
and an easy method to learn composition which he printed for the 
public at Paris. Biferi also composed all sorts of music, vocal and 
instrumental, independently of the projected plan. It is not sure 
whether the Nicola Biferi referred to in this advertisement was 
related to the Biferi (Bifferi), Francesco, fils, who was born about 


“4 [bid., 318. 
1% New York Journal or General Advertiser, Apr. 14, 1774. 
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1739 at Naples, who lived at Paris about 1767, and who published 
there in 1770 his Traité de la musique dans lequel on traité du chant, 
de l’accompagnement, de la composition et de la fuge.'* Nevertheless, 
Nicola Biferi continued to enjoy considerable prestige in New York, 
as evidenced by the fact that a concert and ball held in his honor at 
Mr. Hull’s Tavern, on March 23, 1775, was organized under the 
patronage of the Honorable Stephen Payne Galway, Esquire.'* 

Sodi appeared on Friday, June 17, 1774, at a grand concert and 
ball at the Assembly Room in Lodge Alley, Philadelphia. The first 
act comprised: a symphony, a “sonetta”’ played on the Italian guitar, 
a duetto on the mandolin accompanied with the violin, and a march. 
After the concert, according to the advertisement, Sodi “in addition 
to the louvre and the minuet, danced a new Philadelphia cotillon 
of his own composition and a jigg.’’ Miss Sodi included a rigadoon, 
a minuet, and the allemande, which she danced with Mr. Hulett, 
who then danced a hornpipe.”° 

Sodi’s efforts met with such success in Philadelphia that he was 
encouraged to establish a public school, in Chestnut Street, ‘‘at the 
back of the Fountain Tavern,” where he taught the following dances: 
the minuet, the minuet Dauphin, the allemande, la Bologne, la 
Marie, the Baspier, the rigadoon, a new minuet by four, new 
minuet by eight, the cotillon, the hornpipe, and the English country 
dance.” 

An Italian who enjoyed considerable reputation as director of 
concerts in Philadelphia, Charleston, and New York from 1774 to 
1783, and who could play the harpsichord, the violin, and the violin 
d’amour, was Mr. Franceschini. The following advertisement which 
appeared in the South Carolina Gazette, March 28, 1774, gives an 
idea of the type of concerts this Italian presented: 

Mr. Franceschini having the permission of the Honourable the President, 
the Vice President, and members of the St. Coecilia Society, and the assist- 
ance of the gentlemen performers, begs leave to acquaint the public, that on 
Tuesday the 12th day of April, at the New Theatre in Church Street (Charles- 


ton) will be performed a Grand Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music for 


his benefit. 
A Solo and a Concert on the violin by Mr. Franceschini, on the viol 


d’amour, a Sonata on the harpsichord, etc. etc. 


18 Sonneck, op. cit., 175. 

18 New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury, Feb. 27, Mar. 6, 14, 20, 1775. 

20 Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Advertiser, June 15, 1774. 

*1 Pennsylvania Packet and General Advertiser, Sept. 5, 19, 1774; Penn- 
sylvania Journal and Weekly Advertiser, Sept. 7, 1774. 
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Tickets . . . at one dollar each. 
N.B. After the concert proper music will be provided for dancing. 


After his numerous appearances in Charleston and Philadelphia, 
where large and appreciative audiences had many opportunities to 
enjoy Franceschini’s skill on the violin, a benefit concert was held 
in his honor on June 9, 1783, at the Loosley’s Brooklyn Hall.” 

At least two other Italian musicians are known to have appeared 
in America during the Revolution. The first was a Mr. Bellona, who 
advertised himself as a French dancer and pantomimist; and the 
other a Mr. Cantelo, who accompanied the British army and who 
published in London in 1785, a collection of Twenty-four American 
dances as danced by the British during their winter quarters in Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Charleston.” 

After the Revolution a wider variety of Italian music was heard 
more frequently in the concerts played in American cities. A concert 
held in April 1786, at Mr. Duplessi’s New Room, in Church Alley, 
Philadelphia, included a quartetto by Cambini and a concerto 
violin by Borghi.** A concerto by Corelli was played during the third 
Philadelphia city concert held on November 16, 1786.% Act 1 
of a benefit concert, held at the City Tavern, Philadelphia, on Tues- 
day, February 27, 1787,% and repeated on March 3, included a 
Mr. Fiolla, who played “a concerto flute.’’?? The concert at the City 
Tavern on March 8, 1787, included a violin concerto by Giorno- 
vichi.2* The same concerto and a song by Giordani were included in 
the twelfth and last city concert, held on March 22, 1787.*° The 
grand overture by Martini was played during Act 1 of Mr. Juhan’s 
concert held at the City Tavern, on Friday, April 10, 1787.°° An- 
other concert also held at the City Tavern, on Tuesday, May 29, 
1787, included a song by Sarti.** The same composer and ‘a con- 
certo violin” by Fiorella were included in Mr. Alexander Reinagle’s 


22 South Carolina Gazette, Mar. 28, 1774; Royal Gazette, May 31, 1783; 
Sonneck, op. cit., 22, 24, 184; Odell, op. cit., 1, 225. 

*8 Schiavo, op. cit., 232. 

*% Pennsylvania Packet and General Advertiser, Apr. 19, 1786. 

*% Ibid., Nov. 16, 1786. 

% Ibid., Feb. 24, 26, 27, 28, 1787. 

27 Ihid., Mar. 1, 2, 3, 1787. 

28 Tbid., Mar. 7, 1787. 

29 Tbid., Mar. 22, 1787. 

80 Jbid., Apr. 4, 1787. 

 Tbid., May 26, 1787. 
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concerto performed at the City Tavern, on June 12, 1787.** The 
twentieth periodical overture from ‘‘La Buona Figliuola”’ by Pic- 
cinni was played at a charitable concert held in Boston on January 
15, 1787.% 

The credit for introducing concerts al fresco“ in Philadelphia be- 
longs to Vincent M. Pelosi, proprietor of the Pennsylvania Coffee- 
House, who informed his friends and the public in general through 
the columns of the Pennsylvania Packet and General Advertiser that 
by desire of several gentlemen, he proposed for the summer season 
(beginning with the first Thursday of June) to open a concert of 
harmonical music, which consisted of the following instruments, 
viz., two clarinets, two French horns, two bassoons, and one flute.™ 

A comic opera by Linley entitled “The Duenna, or the Double 
Elopement”’ was presented on June 1, 1787. The music was compiled 
from Italian and other operas.* The same comic opera with the 
original overture and accompaniments was presented two years 
later by the Old American Company.*” 

A Prologue, Introductory to a Pantomimical Representation of 
Robinson Crusoe in the Italian Shades, with transparent scenes 
adapted and taken from Cook’s Voyages, was presented in the Ex- 
hibition Room, at 14 William Street, New York City, on January 
27, 1790.*8 

A comedy in two acts, called “Captain O’Blunder, or the Brave 
Irishman” was performed in the same theater (14 William Street) 
on March 19, 1790, by a number of young gentlemen in the City. 
To it was added a farce, called ““The Miller of Mansfield.’”’ Between 
the comedy and the farce was “‘an exhibition of Italian shades, with 
transparent scenes and songs in character.’’*® 

It was not until the last decade of the century that the first real 
Italian opera was produced in America. On June 12, 1790, Per- 
golesi’s ‘“‘La Serva Padrona”’ under the title ‘““The Mistress and 
Maid” was performed in Baltimore in French by a company of 
French comedians. In order to put the unfamiliar name of the great 

82 Tbid., June 12, 1787. 


33 Boston Gazette and Country Journal, June 15, 1787. 

* Open air concerts were introduced in New York in 1765 by John Jones. 
(Sonneck, op. cit., 166.) 

% Pennsylvania Packet and General Advertiser, May 15, 26, 1786. 

% New York Daily Advertiser, May 31, 1787. 
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Italian maestro into intelligible French, the name of the celebrated 
Italian composer was spelled—Pere Golaise.*® Five years later, on 
March 3, 1795, the overture of the “Barbier de Seville del Signor 
Paisiello” was given in English at Oeller’s Hotel, Philadelphia.“ 
The overture of Henry IV and the Enter Act by Martini opened 
Act 1 of a benefit performance held on Tuesday March 25, 1794, 
at Corre’s Hotel, under the auspices of P. A. Van Hagen, organist 
and director of the City’s Concerts in Rotterdam.” On June 25, 
1795, at Petersburg, Virginia, a musical program was presented 
which included “‘a grand sonata” of Clementi.“ 
A concert of vocal and instrumental music was held at Mr. Bry- 
den’s Fountain Inn, on July 9, 1796, by Filippo Trisobio, an Italian 
professor of vocal music, who, according to an advertisement pub- 
lished in a local Baltimore paper had ‘“‘had the honor to be employed 
three years in the Royal Chapel by the Queen of Portugal and who 
last winter (1795) sang in London before aii the royal family.’”’ He 
informed ‘all the ladies and gentlemen of Baltimore” that he 
planned to execute several serious and comical Italian, French, and 
English songs, composed by himself, and other pieces of the most 
celebrated Italian authors. Between the songs, selected pieces of 
instrumental music were executed by the best performers of Balti- 
more. Soon afterward signor Trisobio went to Charleston and then 
to Philadelphia. Trisobio was the author of a book on singing en- 
titled Scuola del Canto which he hoped would have the same recep- 
tion in America it had received in London and Italy. On January 8, 
1798, signor Trisobio appeared in a concert held at Tontine City 
Tavern in New York City.“ Trisobio died in poverty in Philadel- 
phia in 1798. At the Town Hall in Norfolk, Virginia, on April 5, 
1797, a concert was held which included the “Stabat’”’ from the 
celebrated Italian composer, Sacchini. It was sung in Latin by three 
or four voices.“ Selections by this composer and by Piccinni were 
played at another concert held on April 20, 1797, at the same hall.‘ 


49 Howard Mumford Jones, America and French culture, 1750-1848. 
(Chapel Hill, 1927), 338; Sonneck, op. cit., 45-46. 

41 Sonneck, op. cit., 142. 

42 New York Daily Advertiser, Mar. 20, 1794; Sonneck, op. cit., 23. 

48 Sonneck, op. cit., 59. 
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% Federal Gazette, July 7, 1796; Schiavo, op. cit., 233; Sonneck, op. cit., 
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Filippo Traetta,** the son of Tomaso, the famous Venetian musi- 
cian, came to America in 1799, at twenty-three years of age, follow- 
ing his liberation from a Venetian dungeon where he had been in- 
carcerated for political offences. After a brief sojourn in Boston, he 
resided in several southern cities as manager of various theatrical 
companies. Finally, he settled in Philadelphia, where he established 
an American conservatory, which is thought to be the first con- 
servatory of music in the United States. Traetta, a prolific composer, 
gained fame for his “Washington’s Death March.” He wrote also: 
“Rudiments of the Art of Singing’; ‘‘An Introduction to the Art 
and Science of Music.’’ He also contributed to the “Solfeggio Amer- 
icano,”’ a system for the ‘American Conservatorio’ with a variety 
of psalm-tunes, suited to every metre, composed and collected by 
Uri J. Hill. He composed also the oratorios “Jerusalem in Affliction” 
and “Daugher of Zion” and the opera ‘The Venetian Maskers,”’ 
which is reputed to be the first opera composed in America.*® 

In addition to Italian music and musicians heard in America 
during the eighteenth century, American audiences were enter- 
tained by a variety of theatrical performances having either an 
Italian background or Italian actors. Several! American or English 
comedies, modelled on the Italian comedy, were presented by com- 
panies of American actors. On May 11, 1787, a whimsical satirical 
pantomimical olio on the model of the Italian comedy, written by 
David Garrick, entitled ‘Harlequin’s Invasion of the Realms of 
Shakespeare,’’ was presented at the Theater in New York in con- 
nection with the presentation of another comedy entitled “The 
Jealous Wife.’’®° 

On June 15, 1795, “The Recruiting Officer,” described as a 
“much admired comedy,” was presented at the Theater in New 
York, in connection with a benefit performance for Mr. Munto, an 
Italian actor. In ihe course of the performance, Mrs. Munto, who 
was making her American debut, went through the manual exercise, 
in the character of an American soldier.” 

“The Italian Monk,” adjudged “a celebrated drama,” in three 


48 Schiavo, op. cit., 233. 

49 Jones, op. cit., 38, states that “‘native American operas, such as they were, 
got themselves written at the end of the eighteenth century by expatriated 
Frenchmen.” 
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acts, interspersed with singing and music, was presented on May 
13, 1799, at the Haymarket Theater in Philadelphia. The play 
which had been performed “with unbounded applause” in London, 
New York, and other cities, was founded on Mrs. Anne Radcliffe’s 
famous novel of ‘‘The Italian,”’ which “‘displayed more dramatic inci- 
dent, more interesting and surprising situations, and afforded a 
greater scope for stage effect than perhaps any other extant.” 
English reviewers considered the language of the “Italian Monk’’ 
as “highly poetical, vigorous, and refined,’ approaching “nearer 
to Shakespeare than any which has been written a long time.’’ The 
cast did not include any Italians, though the characters were nat- 
urally Italians.” 

Toward the close of the century a new form of entertainment was 
introduced in America by an Italian. In June 1787, Mr. Falconi an- 
nounced through the public press that he expected to begin, what he 
called, his first representation of natural philosophical experiments 
at Mr. Corre’s Assembly Room, on Broadway, New York City. 
Assuring the public that it would not be disappointed, since he had 
always met in Europe with general approbation, Falconi announced 
the experiments he expected to perform on the opening night. 
Among others, these experiments included: a sympathetic wind- 
mill that worked or stopped at the command of any person in the 
audience; catoptric illusions, or appearances produced by the re- 
flection of mirrors; a small figure in a Turkish dress that answered 
all questions by signs, and guessed the number any lady or gentle- 
men threw with two dice; ability to increase or diminish at will the 
weight of gold, silver, or diamond, at the command of any person 
in the audience, the scales being placed at a distance of twelve feet 
from the performer; explosion produced by electricity; foretelling 
the combination or arrangements of four different numbers, given 
by a member of the audience. The most “surprising’”’ experiment of 
this first performance consisted in asking a person in the audience to 
write a question on a piece of paper, which the writer then put into 


52 Independent Chronicle and the Universal Advertiser, May 9-13, 1799. 
The New York Magazine, July 1797, 11, 340-341, in reviewing the work of 
Mrs. Anne Radcliffe, the full title of which was “The Italian: or, the con- 
fessional of the Black Penitents: a romance,’’ published in three volumes in 
London, 1797, wrote: “This is taken from a part of the account of the scenes 
which passed in the love house on the shore of the Adriatic, between Sche- 
doni, Elena, and Spalatro, in which the former (Schedoni) discovers that 
Elena is his daughter at the instance in which he is about to stab her.” 
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a loaded pistol to be discharged out of the theater. Though Mr. 
Falconi neither saw nor touched the paper, a dove instantly ap- 
peared with the answer in his bill, to the astonishment of the spec- 
tators.* 

For almost a decade Falconi continued to startle his audiences in 
several American cities with his delusive performances, always 
making sure of varying them by the introduction of new experi- 
ments. He always took care not to reveal at least one experiment 
which he expected to perform at each session, “as he wished to 
surprise the public agreeably.’ A new ‘‘discovery”’ which Falconi 
described as “‘the sympathetical power of gold, much admired by 
connoisseurs,”’ consisted in giving the correct answers by signs to 
every question asked of the head of Theophrastus Paracelsus, the 
famous Swiss alchemist and physicist, made of solid gold, of the 
size of a walnut, shut up hermetically in a crystal vessel. At another 
performance Mr. Falconi had a butterfly supply the answers to ques- 
tions asked by members of the audience.® Another “surprising” ex- 
periment, described as the virtue of magnetism, consisted in making 
salad grow two inches in five minutes, even when it was kept on the 
hand.** A favorite trick was one performed with a watch, supplied by 
a person in the audience. Though the watch was placed at a distance 
of twelve feet, and though it was not touched by any one, Falconi 
caused it to stop or go at his order. Another “extraordinary” trick 
Falconi performed was that of placing the figure of a man in an 
Indian habit upon a table, armed with his bow and arrow; before 
him was fixed, at a distance of eight feet, a small board, with several 
numbers promiscuously distributed thereon. At the order of any 
member of the audience, the Indian shot his arrow through the 
number called, ‘‘as directly and more so, than any person could 
do.”” A variation of this experiment consisted in asking a person 
in the audience to throw a pair of dice under a hat; the Indian figure, 
when asked, called out the number of the throw by shooting his 
arrow through the same number in the board before him.*’ 

At the Old Theater in Philadelphia, Falconi performed his experi- 
ment with the “‘sagacious Mermaid,” which did several “interesting 

53 New York Daily Advertiser, June 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 1787. 

‘4 New York Journal and Weekly Advertiser, June 28, 29, 1787. 
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and instructive experiments,” holding under water a sword in her 
hand.*8 In Boston, Falconi entertained his audiences with these and 
similar experiments, including three referred to as explosion by 
electricity, the mysterious candle, and the small automaton.®® In 
Virginia he introduced his experiment with the ‘learned swan.’’®® 

After Falconi’s departure in 1797, eyes could indeed marvel at the 
theaters in which he had performed his strange exhibitions which 
seemed to have made primitive ideas of electricity beautiful and 
realistic.© 

Equestrian feats, general acrobatics, tight-rope walking, and 
similar stunts were performed in America by a company of Italian 
actors in 1796. On January 28, of that year, the friends of Ricketts’ 
New Amphitheater on Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, were presented 
with “a variety of manly activity and bold horsemanship” by Mr. 
and Mrs. Spinacuta, Messrs. Sully and Reano, and others. The 
announcement of another performance held on February 13, in the 
same theater, stated that among other scenery, there was presented 
an elegant street, after the Italian style, ornamented with an eques- 
trian statue, composed and executed by Joseph Peronani, painter 
and architect from Italy. The characters in the original overture of 
“Oscar and Malvina” included the following: Harlequin, Mr. 
Sully; Pantaloon, Mr. Reano; Piero, Mr. Spinacuta; Columbine, 
Mrs. Spinacuta.® In their performance of March 8, 1796, Messrs. 
Spinacuta and Reano included tight rope dancing; Mrs. Spinacuta 
performed ‘“‘her pleasing feats’’ on two horses in full speed; and Mr. 
Sully went through his comic feats on foot and horseback.™ ‘The 
Vulcan’s Gift, or the Bower of Hymen,” described as “a grand 
pantomime,” was presented for the first time in America, under the 
direction of Mr. Spinacuta, on Saturday evening, March 12, 1796. 
The cast of characters included the following :® 


Harlequin Sully 
Old Man Reano 
Sportsman Macdonald 


58 Gazette of the United States, Dec. 1, 1796. 

58 Independent Chronicle and Universal Advertiser, June 2, 1796. 

6° Virginia Gazette and Richmond Chronicle, Dec. 5, 1794. 

6% Odell, op. cit., I, 398, 474. 

82 Gazette of the United States and Daily Advertiser, Jan. 28, 1796. 
63 Jbid., Feb. 13, 1796. 

* Tbid., Mar. 8, 1796. 

® Jbid., Mar. 12, 17, 22, 23, 26, 29, 31, 1796. 
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Game Keeper Prince 

Hymen Snyder 

Piero Spinacuta 
Columbine Mrs. Spinacuta 
Vulcan (with song) Mrs. Sully 


When “The Vulcan’s Gift” was produced again a fortnight later 
(March 26), the management announced that all kinds of fire- 
works, including “fireworks in the Italian taste,’’ were to be shown 
during the evening’s performance.® 

“Harlequin’s Renovation or a Dish of all Sorts,’ 
Messrs. Ricketts, Sully, and Spinacuta, was presented at Ricketts’ 
Amphitheater, on March 28, 1796, with new scenery and decorations 
by Messrs. Peronani, Allum, and Snyder.®? The following week, 
on April 2, the audience at Ricketts’ Amphitheater witnessed a 
grand procession with horses. The show included an exhibition by 
Mrs. Spinacuta of her pleasing feats on two horses, and tight rope 
dancing by Mr. Spinacuta.® The benefit performance for Mr. Sully 
at the same theater on April 5, 1796, included feats on horses by Mr. 
Sully, and a flying leap which he took into “the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius at the moment of its eruption.’”’ The fireworks for this per- 
formance were supplied by Mr. Ambrose in Arch Street. Mrs. Sully 
performed a concerto on the grand pianoforte. A new pantomime, 
entitled “Harlequin’s Olio, or Mirth’s Medley,” was a!so presented.*® 

In connection with a benefit performance for Mr. Reano, held on 
April 7, 1796, he and Mr. Spinacuta danced on a tight rope with 
wooden shoes, and performed feats with loop and cane without the 
assistance of a balancing pole. Reano also sat on a chair balanced on 
the rope with a table before him, and ate and drank “with as much 
ease as if he was on the floor.’’”® The following day, April 8, Spina- 
cuta danced on rope with skates; played several favorite airs on the 
violin without the assistance of a balancing pole. After the usual 


’ 


compiled by 


® Jbid., Mar. 26, 1796. Fireworks had been introduced as a form of enter- 
tainment many years before. During the summer of 1768, after the concert of 
vocal and instrumental music, performed at Ranelagh, New York City, on 
every Monday and Thursday evenings, there was exhibited “by particular 
desire,’’ some “‘curious pieces of fireworks, under the direction of two Italians 
whose performances, had given “so much satisfaction to the public.” New 
York Gazette or Weekly Post Boy, June 27, 1768. 

67 Jbid., Mar. 28, 1796. 

68 Jbid., Apr. 1, 1796. 

6° Tbid., Apr. 5, 1796. 

7 Jbid., Apr. 7, 1796. 
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fireworks supplied by Mr. Spinacuta, the performance concluded 
with “The Curtain of Venice.’’?! On April 12, the same cast presented 
“The Power of Magic, or, Harlequin in the Sun,” which was fol- 
lowed by tight rope dancing by Mr. Spinacuta.”? 

Equestrian ‘‘excesses”’ and feats on four horses were performed by 
Mrs. Spinacuta and members of the company, on November 1, 
1796. A pantomime, “Don Juan, or, The Libertine Destroyed,” 
was also presented by the same cast.”* On November 3, the company 
presented ‘The Two Huntsmen,” “The Sports of New Masked,” 
and “The Valiant Soldier.” There followed a pantomime which 
included a fight with broadswords by Mr. Sully, the valiant soldier, 
and Mr. Spinacuta, the captain of the banditti. Dancing followed 
this performance.” A pantomime on ‘Captain Cook, or The Death 
of Captain Cook,” was presented on November 7. The cast included 
Captain Cook (of the Revolution) played by Mr. Sully; Koah, the 
revengeful lover of Emai, played by Mr. Spinacuta; Emai, the King’s 
daughter, played by Mrs. Spinacuta.”§ 

Such was the success Mr. Spinacuta and his company enjoyed in 
New York that they played also in Charleston and in cities in Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania.” In Philadelphia the Spinacutas and their 
company staged a benefit performance which received the support 
of many civic-minded citizens. In announcing “with pleasure” one 
of the “most judicious benefits that could possibly be imagined,”’ 
The Gazette of the United States remarked that this entertainment 
was similar to a previous one given by Mr. Ricketts towards the 
establishment of a fund for the laying up of a stock of firewood for 
the use of distressed families in Philadelphia. The newspaper ex- 
pressed no doubt that there would be a full house on the evening of 
the benefit performance, as the receipts for the night were to be 
added to the same fund. “The entertainments of this peculiar 
evening,” declared the newspaper, “will be composed of the best 
that every performer belonging to the amphitheater can produce, as 
on such an occasion they will each try to excel.’”’”” 

Scenic painting was another contribution to the theatrical arts of 


1 Tbid., Apr. 8, 9, 1796. 

7 Tbid., Apr. 12, 14, 1796. 

73 Tbid., Nov. 1, 1796. 

% Ibid., Nov. 3, 1796. 

% Ibid., Nov. 7, 1796. 

% Schiavo, op. cit., 232. 

77 Gazette of the United States, Apr. 16, 1796. 
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America made by Italians of the periou. Besides Mr. Peronani to 
whom we have already referred, Charles Ciceri, a Milanese, painted 
the scenery for many successful productions staged in New York. 
He painted the scenery for a play called “Tammany (Indian 
Chief) ,”’?* which had its premier on March 3, 1794, at the John Street 
Theater, New York. Ciceri also executed the new scenery for 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Macbeth,”’ presented by the Old American Company 
on January 14, 1795;’* a tragedy entitled “Fountainville Abbey,” 
founded on the celebrated novel of ““The Romance of the Forest,” 
presented by the same company on February 16, 1795;®° and for 
the presentation on March 6, 1795, of a play in three acts, called 
“Days of Old.’ 

About 1800, Ciceri apparently abandoned his scenic painting, and 
organized a small orchestra, with a former priest from Spain as first 
violinist, a former friar from Sicily as drummer, a native of Leghorn 
as cornetist, and a French marquis as flutist. On many occasions 
Ciceri would facetiously declare that “there is something that re- 
sembles hell and that is my orchestra.’’” 

Though the foregoing notes on Italian music and actors in America 
during the eighteenth century have no pretence of being complete, 
still enough information has been gathered from which it is possible 
to draw some general conclusions. For example, we know that during 
that century Italian music and musicians played an important rdéle 
in the development of music culture and taste in America; that 
dramas and pantomimes with an Italian background or Italian 
actors were staged in American theatres; that certain special types 
of entertainments, such as Falconi’s so-called philosophical experi- 
ments and Spinacuta’s general acrobatics, equestrian feats, and the 
presentation of pantomimes by his company, proved very popular 
with American audiences; that the use of firework displays at enter- 
tainments were popularized if not introduced by Italians before the 
Revolution; and that Peronani and Ciceri enjoyed considerable 
reputation in the art of scenic painting. 

Howarp R. MarRRARO 


Columbia University 


78 Odell, op. cit., I, 346. 

7? New York Dai! Advertiser, Jan. i4, 1795. 
8° Jbid., Feb. 16, 1795. 

8 Jbid., Mar. 6, 1795. 

® Schiavo, op. cit., 234. 
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Aldington, Richard. A Wreath for San Gemignano. With illustrations by 
Netta Aldington. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 1945. Pp. 30. 
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translation of Folgére da San Gemignano’s sonnets on the months. 
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Barrett, William. ‘Reflections on Returning from Italy.” Partisan Review, 
xu, 57-67. Analyzes in the last section ((pp. 64-67) C. Alvaro’s journal 
in Mercurio and C. Malaparte’s Kaput as examples respectively of the 
“cult of timelessness’? and the “cult of fine writing,’’ which, together 
with the deadening atmosphere of Rome, are, in the author’s opinion, 
retarding contemporary Italian culture. 

Battistini, Lawrence H. ‘“‘Italy’s Educational Crisis.”” Educational Forum, x, 
317-325. Outlines the problems of and possible solutions to Italy’s edu- 
cational crisis as seen by leading Italian educators themselves, discusses 
some of the changing concepts in Itaiian elementary, secondary, and 
university education, and stresses the desperate need for guidance and 
material assistance, which the Allies must give Italy if democratic edu- 
cation is to take root there. 

Bonfante, G., ‘Il Nome dell’ Abruzzo.” Jtalica, xxi11, 18-22. 

Bonfante, G. “‘A Remark on the Spread of the Phonologic Change.”” PMLA, 
Lx1, 1-6. Enunciates the principle that phonetic conditions are not the 
cause of phonetic change but that once the phonological change is on 
its way, these conditions help it and favor its development; and adduces 
as examples the probable influence of Italian upon Vegliotic palatalization 
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ki>& and the influence of Northern Italian dialects in the sonorization 
of voiceless intervocalic occlusives after a in Tuscan (e.g., lago, dado, 
strada, etc.). 

“‘Correspondence.”” MLJ, xxx, 162-165. Contains letters to the 
Editor by G. Capocelli, E. H. Kirkland, G. Littman, Z. Nahon, and 
E. Menna in defense of Capocelli’s L’Italia nel passato e nel presente 
against criticisms levelled at it by Yolanda di Silvestro in a review (M LJ, 
xxix, 648-650). 

Clough, Rosa Trillo. ‘‘Cecioni e i Macchiaioli.’”’ Jtalica, xx111, 35-39. 

Draper, John W. “‘Shakespeare and the Conversazione.” Jtalica, xx11, 7-17. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “The Influence of Ercilla and Tasso on Escéiquiz’ Mérico 
Conquistada.” Hispanic Review, xiv, 68-75. Examines parallel passages 
in Tasso and Escéiquiz to show that the latter imitated from the Gerusa- 
lemme: 1) the proposition, invocation, and dedication; 2) the character of 
the appeaser Orcano in Aladino’s council; 3) the famous Concilio de’ de- 
mont; and 4) a number of similes. 

Hall, Bettie Mae. “‘A Further Tasso Imitation in Francisco de Medrano.” 
Hispanic Review, x1v, 65-66. Points out that Medrano’s sonnet Li (‘‘De 
sostener cual nuevo Atlante el mundo’’) in Poesias (Palermo, 1617) is 
a close translation of a sonnet in the Rime eroiche (“‘Di sostener, qual 
nuovo Atlante, il mondo’’). The subject of both sonnets is Charles V’s re- 
nunciation of the Empire. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. “‘The State of Linguistics: Crisis or Reaction.’’ Jtalica, 
xx, 30-34. 

Hatzfeld, Helmut A. “The Language of the Poet.”’ SP, xii, 93-120. Dis- 
cusses the modern French theories of pure poetry and analyzes in the 
light of them the language of great poets of the past, notably Dante, in 
whose Commedia the author finds examples of newly created words, 
words used with arbitrarily changed meanings, original metaphors, 
poetical onomatopoeia as well as examples of rhythmical art. 

Jacobson, Herbert. “Bread and Circuses: The Italian Stage after its Libera- 
tion.’’ Chimera, tv, 30-42. Finds two major tendencies in the contempo- 
rary Italian theatre: 1) the vogue of political satire with no special point 
of view in the musical reviews, such as Cantachiaro and Ma dov’e questo 
amore?, and in the quips of Macario and Peppino de Filippo; 2) the exag- 
gerated regard for Pirandello and his school in the serious plays, like 
L’ Adolescente and L’ Affare Kubinski. The author explains that the popu- 
larity of Pirandello’s stage philosophy of “shamming”’ reflects the atti- 
tude toward the political situation both now and under Fascism. He also 
seeks to explain similarly the popularity of La Cena delle beffe, and dis- 
cusses the merits and shortcomings of a number of actors. 

Koenig, Duane. “The Bibliography of the Roman States: 1789—-1799.”’ Journal 
of Modern History, xv111, 62-66. 

Kurz, Harry. ‘‘Critical Bibliography on La Boétie.”’ RR, xxxvu, 20-36. Con- 
tains several items of interest to students of the relations between La 
Boétie and Machiavelli. 

McAnally, Sir Henry. “Antonio Montucci.’”’ MLQ, vu, 65-81. A biography of 
Montucci with stress laid upon his work as a sinologist, his teaching of 
Italian in Great Britain and Germany, his publication of Italian texts, his 
translations into Italian, and his relations with Alfieri. 

McDowell, John H. “‘Some Pictorial Aspects of Early Mountebank Stages.”’ 
PMLA, Lx1, 84-96. Gives a description of mountebank stages based upon 
engravings, paintings, and other pictorial material of the 16th and 17th 
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centuries, and points to the histrionic assistance given to charlatans by 
commedia dell’arte players. 

Orsini, N. ‘‘Benedetto Croce during the War Years.’”’ Italica, xx111, 1-3. 

Passarelli, James J. “Italy in Mexico: Chipilo.” Italica, xxi, 40-45. 

Reichenberger, Arnold G. ‘‘Report on the Teaching of Beginning Italian in 
the ASTP at The Ohio State University 1943—1944—Part I.”” MLJ, xxx, 
89-97. Describes in detai! an eclectic method which, although it stresses 
conversation and rigidly excludes translation, includes nevertheless dic- 
tation, composition, idiom study and functional treatment of grammar on 
the one hand, and strives to impart cultural and esthetic values on the 
other. The author outlines classroom procedures, discusses home study 
assignments, the textbooks used, the method of handling both texts and 
newspapers, the range and use of oral reports, etc. 

“Part II.”” MLJ, xxx, 137-144. Describes various devices used to supplement 
basic classroom procedure: 1) discussion groups; 2) the exchange of in- 
structors; 3) the use of native speakers; 4) motion pictures; 5) recordings 
of OWI Italian broadcasts: and 6) the magnetic tape recorder. The au- 
thor then gives samples of written tests, and concludes with some remarks 
about student-teacher relations. 

Silbert, Doris. “Francesca Caccini, Called La Cecchina.’”’ Musical Quarterly, 
xxx, 50-62. Gives an account of her life and of the intellectual and ar- 
tistic activities of the Medici court of which she was for years a part and 
analyzes her ballet La Liberazione di Ruggiero da V’isola d’ Alcina with ita 
libretto based upon Ariosto. 

Singleton, C. S. “The Use of Latin in the Vita Nuova.’”’ MLN, wix1, 108-112. 
Contends that Dante makes Love speak Latin in the Vita Nuova x11 be- 
cause He (Love) is prophesying the future and the use of Latin creates a 
transcendental level which serves to distinguish oracular from ordinary 
utterance. The use of Latin in Vita Nuova 11, 111, is also explained in a sim- 
ilar way. (A proper comprehension of this article can be had only after a 
reading of the author’s ‘‘Vita Nuova x11: Love’s Obscure Words,”’ RR, 
xxxvi, 89-102). 

Sorieri, Louis E. ‘‘A Reading Lesson Correlated with Cultural Content.” 
MLJ, xxx, 14-19. Description of an actual lesson on Leonardo, Michel- 
angelo, and Raphael, with the aim, preparation, classroom procedure, the 
Italian text used, and the questions asked. 

Speight, Kathleen. ‘‘An English Writer of Italian Verse.’’ SP, xu111, 70-88. 
Discusses the activity of Thomas J. Mathias as editor of Italian classics 
and anthologies, as writer of Italian lyrics, and as translator of English 
works into Italian. The author analyzes his lyrical compositions and 
their manifold inspiration (esp. Guidi) and cites copiously from his 
translations of the Faerie Queene, Lycidas, and Caractacus to point out 
his mastery of Italian metre and his ability to imitate the rhythm and 
melody of Italian. She concludes that Mathias’ importance resides more 
in his work of promoting the study of Italian in England than in his own 
Italian verse. 

Spitzer, Leo. “It. vogare, voga.” Italica, xx111, 23-29. 

Stegemeier, Henri. “Problems in Emblem Literature.”” JEGP, xiv, 26-37. 
Stresses the importance of emblematic literature, points out the many 
genres with which emblems are associated, briefly sketches the état présent 
d’études in the field (including the work of Italian scholars), and suggests 
problems that require further investigation. The author also gives a sub- 
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stantial bibliography containing many works by 16th and 17th Century 
Italians, and makes observations upon the contributions of Alciati and 
Giovio. 

Sturzo, Luigi. “History and Philosophy.”’ Thought, xx1, 45-62. Contends that 
all historical writing in influenced by philosophical theories and charac- 
terizes several types of historiography, in connection with which Vico, 
Croce, and others are discussed. 

Toffanin, G. “Saluto a Borgese.”’ Jtalica, xxi, 4—6. 

Townsend, Freda L. “Sidney and Ariosto.’”” PMLA, Lx1, 97-108. Contends 
that the revised Arcadia reflects the influence of Cinthio’s defense of the 
Furioso and is not, as Prof. Myrick would have it, the working applica- 
tion of Aristotelian epic theory as interpreted by Minturno. As to Sidney’s 
imitation of Ariosto, the author believes that it is to be found in the use 
of the break-off and suspense technique, in the interweavings and inter- 
connections among characters and events, in the insertion of completely 
episodic material, and in the incidental nature of many adventures of the 
heroes of both works, and not in specific passages, for Sidney so natural- 
ized his borrowings that the resulting product is always in essence his 
own. 

Vallese, Giulio. ‘‘Napoli d’Oggi.”’ Italica, xx111, 46. 

Vittorini, Domenico. ‘“Two New Italian Journals.’’ MLJ, xxx, 159-160. Dis- 
cusses the aims and contents of Accademia and Poesia e Verita. 
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Barker, Arthur. In MLN, utxx1, 196-199 and Craig, Hardin, Jr. In American 
Historical Review, t1, 296-297. Zera 8S. Fink: The Classical Republicans: 
An Essay in the Recovery of a Pattern of Thought in Seventeenth Century 
England. Evanston, Northwestern Univ., 1945. 

Gamer, Helena M. In Classical Philology, x1, 61-62. Guido Errante: Sulla 
lirica romanza delle origint. New York, 8S. F. Vanni, 1943. 

Harris, Paul Hyland. In Jtalica, xxi, 53-55. Vincenzo Cioffari: Fortune in 
Dante’s Fourteenth Century Commentators. Cambridge, Mass., Dante 
Society, 1944. 

Hughes, Leo. In Thought, xx1, 163-165. Vernon Hall, Jr.: Renaissance Literary 
Criticism: A Study of Its Social Content. New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1945. 

Kristeller, Paul Oskar. In RR, xxxvu, 94-95. J. H. Whitfield: Petrarch and the 
Renascence. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1943. 

Krouse, F. Michael. In MLN, wrx, 135-136. Vernon Hall, Jr.: Renaissance 
Literary Criticism: A Study of Its Social Content. New York, Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1945. 

ADDENDA 


Bonfante, Giuliano. “On Reconstruction and Linguistic Method: Part II.’’ 
Word, 1, 2 (Aug. 1945), 132-161. Analyzes at least ten methods that 
can be used in making the history of a language, and refers to the con- 
tributions of Italian philologists (among others) to many of these meth- 
ods. Prof. Bonfante lays particular stress upon the areal linguistics of 
Bartoli, discusses at length the application of Bartoli’s five areal norms, 
and also pays tribute to the work of other Italian neolinguists like Cam- 
pus, Pisani, Devoto, Terracini, etc., whose merit it is “to have pointed 
out that several methods not only can, but must be used concurrently, 
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whenever possible,’ to solve linguistic problems. Several examples from 
Tuscan and Sardinian are given to illustrate some of the methods de- 
scribed. 

Sternfeld, Frederick W. ‘‘Renaissance Music in Goethe.’’ Germanic Review, 
xx, 4 (Dec. 1945), 241-260. Quotes Goethe’s descriptions of the Venetian 
gondoliers’ chants of Tasso’s verses, traces their fortuna in Romantic and 
Pre-Romantic literature, and contends that Goethe was attracted to 
them because, like Hans Sachs’ rhythms and South Slavic songs, these 
Tassan chants represented the living union of poetry and music. 





REVIEWS 


Grvu10 NaTAui: Torquato Tasso, Roma, Tariffi, [1943]. Pp. 247. 


This study was published in commemoration of the fourth centenary of 
Tasso’s birth. It is a very readable book. The author makes no claim to 
having added anything new to our knowledge of Tasso’s life and work; he 
intended merely to condense in brief space what every cultivated Italian 
should know about one of Italy’s great poets. This in itself was no easy task, 
considering all that has been written on Tasso, the numerous contradictory 
interpretations of his love, his madness, his imprisonment, and the various 
partial definitions of his poetic genius. Natali makes a judicious and clear- 
sighted attempt to present the complete figure of the man and the poet in a 
succinct and pleasing manner, and he succeeds remarkably well in the under- 
taking. Indeed, he has a talent for remaining level-headed while discussing 
poems and letters that have lured many of his predecessors into uncritical 
enthusiasms and romantic exegeses. At the same time, his appreciations of 
Tasso’s poetry are always sympathetic and sensitive. He is thus well fitted to 
guide the reader through the hazy maze of legend, conjecture, fact and fiction, 
prejudice and adoration, mystification and solid scholarship with which the 
literature of the subject is filled. With deft hand he corrects the one-sided esti- 
mate of De Sanctis or an over-bold guess of Bertoni, and underlines the keen- 
ness of intuition of Victor Cherbuliez or the occasional deep insight of Car- 
ducci, Donadoni, or even Tonelli. For him Tasso is not the typical poet of the 
Counter-Reformation, as Tonelli claims. He agrees rather with Cherbuliez 
that the poet was the victim of that uncongenial era. He points out Tasso’s 
qualities as a poet, and does not slight his faults; he strives to render a fair 
account of the minor as well as the major works, of the prose as well as the 
verse. He devotes a few fascinating pages to Tasso’s influence in Italy and 
abroad, to the critics and historians who have treated Tasso; and he deplores 
the lack of a history of Tasso criticism, which would be a revealing chapter of 
European culture. 

Most Tassisti will be somewhat disappointed to see yet again the unau- 
thentie Allori portrait of an effeminate, tubercular, Tasso used as a frontis- 
piece and on the jacket, rather than the more pleasing Zuccheri portrait which 
Natali himself mentions (p. 84) as perhaps the only authentic one that has 
come down to us. On p. 32 Natali tells us that while Tasso was in France in 
1570-1571, J. Corbinelli ‘‘gli fece conoscere il Ronsard . . . e gli altri poeti della 
Plejade.’”’ He should have made it quite clear that this does not mean that 
Tasso ever met Ronsard in person, as was iong believed, but merely that he 
may have become acquainted at that time with his works. Solerti and Maugain 
years ago demolished the legend of Tasso’s personal relations with the poets of 
the Pléiade. 

All in all, this is one of the most sensible and well-considered brief studies on 
Tasso that we possess, and it gives us no small pleasure to note that it ap- 
peared several months in advance of the four hundredth anniversary of Tas- 
so’s birth in spite of all the difficulties imposed by the war upon scholarship 
and printing in Italy during the last months of 1943. 
CHANDLER B. BEALL 


University of Oregon 


Yo.LaNnpA ELEANOR pi SiLvestro: La vita e i romanzi di Grazia Deledda. A 
Dissertation (in Italian). Philadelphia, 1945. 


Miss di Silvestro was led to choose this interesting subject for her doctoral 
dissertation by the lack of a complete biography of Deledda, and of a detailed 
study of her novels. The author felt that what had been written about Deledda 
before and after she was awarded the Nobel prize was of a fragmentary 
nature. Pietro Pancrazi had already pointed this out as late as 1936, when he 
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remarked: “gli scrittori o critici pid vicini alla Deledda, dalla Mundula che 
fu la sua biografa, da Luigi Falchi che fu il suo ottimo esegeta isolano, a Pan- 
zini, Borgese, Baldini, Cecchi, Tecchi..., tutti dissero bene qual cosa, 
ciascuno secondo il suo carattere aggiunse qualche novita, ogni nuovo libro 
della Deledda fu presentato a dovere; ma nessuno si rifece mai da capo, al- 
largo il quadro a tutta la scrittrice, e trattd l’argomento proprio dal fondo.” 
In other words, the Sardinian writer had only awakened a superficial interest, 
perhaps because she never tried to write a best seller. 

Miss di Silvestro took seriously the words of Pancrazi, and tried to start 
“da capo, trattando la vita e i romanzi della Deledda in modo completo e con 
unita d’indirizzo.” 

In view of the fact that the greatest part of the early writings on Deledda 
were published in short-lived local newspapers, and no trace of them could 
be found anywhere, Miss di Silvestro had to face and solve as best she could 
a difficult problem. She was able, however, to gather a great deal of informa- 
tion from Deledda’s relatives, friends, and fellow-townsmen, and by integrat- 
ing that information with what had been said by others, she succeeded in giv- 
ing a vivid picture of the author’s life and literary activities. 

In order to show the development of Deledda’s philosophy and literary 
craftsmanship, Miss di Silvestro has analyzed all the novels of her author. Of 
the novelle, since these develop for the greatest part the same ideas as the 
novels, only a few from La casa del poeta, La vigna sul mare, and Sole d’estate 
were considered. 

Of great importance for the understanding of Deledda’s work are the years 
she spent in her native island, for the Sardinian landscape and people are ever 
present in her writings. In this connection, interesting and at the same time 
important is the fact that in her early twenties Deledda was asked by the 
eminent Italian folklorist Angelo de Gubernatis to make a study of Sardinian 
folklore. This study, which was published in the Rivista delle tradizioni popo- 
lari italiane, undoubtedly served to make Grazia more keenly aware of the 
traditions and psychology of her own people, to whom she felt so close. In 
fact, not even the grandeur of Rome succeeded in conquering her Sardinian 
soul: “Amo Roma e spero di viverci sempre; ma resterd sempre una creatura 
un po’ selvatica ed un po’ spostata in questo centro di civilita e di bellezze 
artistiche: sento sempre la nostalgia della solitudine e dei grandi silenzi e 
della natura selvaggia della Sardegna, e tutto cid che riguarda|’isola mi com- 
muove come se riguardasse me stessa.”’ 

As one might suspect, a great deal of space in the dissertation is devoted 
to quotations from Deledda’s works. Far from rendering the reading monoto- 
nous, however, as is frequently the case when too many quotations are in- 
dulged upon, the passages chosen by Miss di Silvestro add to the interest of 
her monograph. This is especially true when the excerpts, like the following 
taken from a letter of Deledda, are as revealing as a page from Alfieri’s Vita: 

‘Tl mio metodo di lavoro é molto semplice. Io faccio una vita ritirata e mo- 

desta e vado presto e mi alzo tardi da letto; ho quindi molto tempo di pen- 

sare, e cerco dapprima |’idea fondamentale, dird cosi, del romanzo o della 
novella che voglio svolgere, appoggiandomi spesso a fatti che ho sentito 
nella mia patria e ricordandomi intensamente personaggi conosciuti nella 
realta; poi sforzo la mia fantasia per tessere la trama del racconto, e non 

comincio a scrivere questo racconto se non dopo qualche tempo che |’ho im- 

maginato. Allora scrivo e scrivendo, naturalmente, evoco il paese ed il 

paesaggio e le persone, e cerco di colorirle subito appena disegnate.—Se un 

lavoro non mi riesce subito bene, lo distruggo, perché non ho la pazienza di 

rifare le cose. Lavoro due ore al giorno, nel pomeriggio, ma lavoro tutti i 

giorni.”’ 

After following step by step the development of Deledda’s artistic taste 
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through her readings of Italian and foreign works, the author deals with 
Grazia’s early “tentativi letterari,’”’ with the place occupied by Sardinia in 
her works, and finally tackles the more difficult problem of explaining the 
philosophy of the writer. According to Miss di Silvestro “il dramma di 
Grazia Deledda... é@ un dramma che va dallo studio freddo ed oggettivo 
della vita considerata come cieco destino a tentativi di spezzare questo cerchio 
malefico che minaccia di strangolare cosi la vita come la fede della scrittrice in 
essa.”’ Thus, the novels of Deledda from 1900 (J/ vecchio della montagna) to 
1936 (La chiesa della solitudine) fall into four groups: (1) the novels in which 
pessimism dominates (1900-1910); (2) the novels that reveal a less pessimistic 
outlook on life (1910-1914); (3) the novels in which, as a result of the World 
War, Deledda assumes an antisocial attitude (1914-1922); (4) the optimistic 
novels, which conicide with the post-war period (1922-1936). This last group, 
together with the short stories of La casa del poeta (1930), La vigna sul mare 
(1932), and Sole d’estate (1933) also coincides with the period of Deledda’s 
long illness, and witnesses her return to religion. 

The dissertation closes with an analysis of Deledda’s style, and with the 
most complete bibliography available on the Sardinian writer. 

It is the present reviewer’s opinion that Miss di Silvestro’s thesis is com- 
mendable not only because it has been carried out with fine scholarship, but 
because it is a most important contribution to the knowledge of Grazia De- 
ledda, and to the understanding of her works. 

CHARLES SPERONT 


University of California at Los Angeles 


Crsar.E Basint, Il Volo Nel Sole, Rome, Angelo Signorelli, 1944. Pp. 390. 


Il Volo Nel Sole is the story of a thoughtful, sensitive, and honest person 
who, in his attempt to live up to his ideals, clashes and rebels against the cor- 
rupt society in which he lives. 

Th» actual plot is simple. The hero, Roberto, is a musician who holds a 
minor office position to mke a living. He falls in love with a wonderful girl, 
Elena—the embodiment of truth, of decency, and of art itself,—whom he 
cannot marry because he already has a wife, a most unsatisfactory wife. Then, 
Roberto tries to obtain the annulment of his marriage, but he is poor and in- 
significant in the eyes of the world and his effort becomes a hopeless one. Mean- 
while, Elena, pressed by her family and by her religious adviser, promises not 
to see Roberto for many months and abandons him without giving him any 
explanation. Roberto, bitter and alone, fights on desperately to uphold and 
even to remain faithful to his ideals; he pours his soul into his music; and 
finally he seeks death as the only liberation. This is the journey through dark- 
ness. Then, Roberto receives some acknowledgments for his music; Elena, her 
promise fulfilled, returns as ardent as ever; Roberto wins the annulment; and 
the newly married couple lives one year of happiness in the communion of their 
ideals. Finally, death overtakes their bodies, while their spirits live on eter- 
nally. This is the culmination of the flight into the sun. 

Il Volo Nel Sole is much more than a love story, it is the tale of a spiritual 
struggle. The novel suffers from lack of action, and from repetitions and dis- 
organization. The writing is uneven: concise and powerful at times, recherché 
and redundant other times. But the book is a significant one. It was written 
between 1939 and 1942 and revised in 1943. It is the expression of the moral 
and spiritual crisis which Italy has been and is undergoing, and in this sense 
it is a very hopeful book, both for the history of Italian creative writing and 
for the formation of a new Italian conscience. 

Grazia AVITABILE 


W heaton College 
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AN ESSAY ON DANTE 
Roberto Brenes Mesén, Dante, Filosofia, Poesta. San Jose, 
Costa Rica, Editorial Trejos Hermanos, 1945, pp. 79. 


This fine booklet contains three studies in Spanish which originated as 
lectures delivered in English at Northwestern University. The Author’s theory 
of aesthetics and criticism lends unity to the studies, one of which is on Dante 
as the Symbol of the Middle Ages, and the other two are on the etymology of 
the words filosofia and poesia. Since only the first of these pertains to Italian 
literature, it is the only one we shall summarize here. 

The Author begins with a clear analysis of the significance of the Middle 
Ages, as ten centuries of inexhaustible investigation into Man’s thought, serv- 
ing as the basis for our modern world. There was no corner of human activity 
which was not scrutinized. Paganism, far from being dead, survived through- 
out this period, in constant struggle with Christianity. It was such an inte- 
gral part of the thought that a pagan poet merged into a Christian saint in the 
Vergilian legends. What the Man of the Middle Ages saw in the classics was a 
placid philosophy of life, an appreciation of this life as opposed to the life to 
come. It was this ineffable love of life which gave impetus to the rediscovery 
of Aristotle, thereby restoring the human equilibrium of values. The Aris- 
totelic reasoning of the Civitas Dei serves to build the final structure of Tho- 
mism, in which Reason is the all-comprehensive knowledge of the Universe. 
Dante, with poetic insight, gives lasting poetic expression to this final syn- 
thesis of the thinking of the Middle Ages. 

The Author gives a glimpse of Dante’s life and works with a view toward 
throwing greater light on his poetic creation. Beatrice is the central core that 
gives life to the drama of the Vita Nuova and grandeur as well as finality to 
the Vision of the Divine Comedy. To be consistent with his explanation of the 
artistic development, the Author tends to emphasize the unreality of Beatrice 
as a person—a theory which has now been abandoned. There is no question 
about the fact that Beatrice Portinari did exist and that she is the one whom 
Dante eulogizes. Likewise the Author gives credence to the abandoned theory 
of Dante’s visit to Paris. But on the whole his facts relating to the Poet’s life 
are exact and appropriately chosen to bring out Dante’s position in relation 
to the Middle Ages. His comparison of a work of art like the Divine Comedy 
to a work of Nature like Niagara is beautiful and inspiring. 

The Author ends his article with a brief summary of the Inferno, Purga- 
torio, and Paradiso, designed to show the development of a moral system 
that, by dealing with sin, penitence, and beatitude, expresses artistically the 
past, present, and future of mankind. 

V. C. 


VESPUCIUS VINDICATED 


Montebruno L. Julio, Vespucio, el personaje mds calumniado de la historia, in 
Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia, Santiago de Chile, 
1944, pp. 102-151. 


This article discusses the question of Vespucci’s responsibility in assum- 
ing credit for the discovery of a new continent and for having America 
named after him. The facts of the case, as put forth by Mr. Montebruno, are 
that Amerigo Vespucci discovered the estuary of the Amazon as well as 
Brazil on his first voyage with Alonso de Ojeda (1499-1500); and that on his 
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second voyage (1501-1502) he established the record for the distance covered 
by any single navigator of that period, having covered the eastern coast of 
South America from the cape of St. Roque to about the 50th degree of lati- 
tude. For his achievement he was named “‘Piloto Mayor” of Spain. The record 
of his discoveries remains in three authentic letters which Vespucci wrote to 
Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de’ Medici, in Florence. 

From maps and documents of the period Mr. Montebruno proves that it 
was the common belief at the time that the lands which Columbus had dis- 
covered formed a part of a peninsula of Asia extending toward the south 
east, but in no way connected with the continent south of the Equator. This 
continent had been postulated by Ptolemy to counterbalance the land in the 
northern hemisphere; according to his calculations it extended throughout 
the southern hemisphere from west to east, forming a second, larger Mediter- 
ranean below Asia. Ptolemy called this continent the ‘Fourth Part’’; it was 
so marked in the maps that the navigators used even as late as the Ptolemy 
edition of 1548. Consequently the new continent discovered by Vespucci was 
taken to be this ‘‘Fourth Part’? and named ‘‘America’”’ by Martin Waldsee- 
miiller in his Introduction to the Cosmography of Ptolemy of 1507. Wald- 
seemiiller based his choice on the then existing maps of the new discoveries. 
Mr. Montebruno proves that documents such as the Mundus Novus (1503- 
1504) and the letter entitled “‘quatuor Navigationes’’ were spurious copies of 
the authentic maps of Vespucci, which were not accessible to the public. 
Therefore the claims which Vespucci is said to have made were not really 
his but those of ignorant contemporaries. Vespucci, as well as Columbus, 
Balboa, Magellan, and others, died in the belief that the lands to the north 
of the Equator formed part of the continent of Asia; whereas the lands below 
the Equator formed a completely new continent, separated from the north- 
ern part by water. In their calculations the Pacific did not exist. 

In view of these facts, history has been unjust in slandering Vespucci, as 
it has been done by Servet, Las Casas, Herrera, and others. It is true that once 
the facts were known the name of America should have been changed to Co- 
lumbia, but by that time the name was well established, and Vespucci was in 
no way responsible for assuming more credit that was due to him. 

The Author clarifies his arguments with the following notes accompanying 
his article: 1. Partition of the World between Spain and Portugal. Bulls and 
Treaties. 2. Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de’ Medici. 3. On the Various Names 
Applied to America. 4. On the Discovery of Brazil. 5. Historiography on Ves- 
pucci’s Fame. 6. Primary Sources on Vespucci’s Voyages. 7. Other Voyages 
Attributed to Vespucci. 8. The Vosgos Institute. 
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TEACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


We are informed that the Department of Italian at the University of Cali- 
fornia may well be in need of more teaching assistants next fall. They should 
be equipped to teach elementary Italian and be candidates for the doctorate. 
Applicants should address R. Altrocchi, Chairman, 443 Wheeler Hall, Berke- 
ley 4, California. 











NEW ITALIAN PERIODICALS FOR YOUR 
COLLEGE LIBRARY 


ACROPOLI: rivista di politica. Direttore, Adolfo Omodeo. Napoli, Mac- 
chiaroli. 
ANGLICA: rivista di studi inglesi e americani. Direttore, N. Orsini. Firenze, 


Sansoni. 


BELFAGOR: rassegna di varia umanita. Direttore, Luigi Russo, con-direttore 
Adolfo Omodeo. Firenze, Vallecchi. 


INVENTARIO. International Literary Review. Direttori, Luigi Berti, Renato 
Poggioli, Firenze, Parenti. Send subscriptions (six dollars per year) to 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 

IL PONTE: rivista mensile. Direttore, Piero Calamandrei. Firenze, Le Mon- 
nier. 

QUADERNI DELLA CRITICA, Direttore, B. Croce. Bari, Laterza. 

RISORGIMENTO: rivista mensile. Redattore Carlo Salinari. Roma, Einaudi. 





Acclaimed by Leaders in the Modern Language Field as the 
Outstanding, Authoritative Publication 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its thousands of readers every month stimulating and 

helpful articles on methods, materials, pedagogical research, pub- 

lications, and textbooks in the field. 

Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and September. 


Current subscription, $2.00 a year. Foreign countries 
(including Canada), $2.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


FERDINAND F. Dr BARTOLO, Business Manager 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo 13, N.Y. 





NOW READY—The revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” by Schwartz, Wilkins, 
and Bovée. Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents, 
postpaid, payable in advance. 
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Le Avventure di 


GIOVANNI 
PASSAGUAI 


Aristide B. Masella 


ANYONE who has enjoyed the Henry Aldrich Pro- 
gram (and who hasn't at some time or laughed at 
Henry's innocent blunders?) will be delighted with the 
adventures of Giovanni. His intentions are good, but he 
is always in a “peck of trouble." 


Le Avventure di Giovanni Passaguai, prepared for begin- 
ners in Italian by a competent high school teacher, is basal 
in vocabulary and simple in grammatical structure. The 
abundant and exercises stress im points of 
grammar and are designed to enable student to ac- 
quire and retain a large basic vocabulary. 


Cultural material is introduced by the account of Johnny's 
experiences at the opera. In fact the student is made ac- 
quainted with the entire plot of three of the best-known 


Italian operas. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


257 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10 











For college classes in elementary Italian 
Van Horne and Cioffari’s 
GRADED ITALIAN READERS 
An attractive variety of simple graded texts planned to 
build a basic vocabulary and to enable students to get 


an early start in extensive reading in Italian. In the 
Heath-Chicago Italian Series. Books I-IV, each $.40 


Russo’s ELEMENTARY ITALIAN GRAMMAR 


Presents clearly and concisely the essentials together with 
abundant exercises in spoken and written Italian. Illus. 
355p. £2.00 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
TEACHERS’ JOURNAL 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AuRELIO M. Espinosa, Editor 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, 
Editor, 1927-1941 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


Editor, HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, The George Washington University, 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Associate Editors, WILLIAM BERRIEN, MICHAEL S. DONLAN, AURELIO M. Espinosa, 
R., EB. ag omy Hespett, Eppig RUTH HuTTON, MARJORIE sommerage, 
ALTER T. PHILLIPS, STEPHEN L. PITCHER, FLORENCE HALL SEND: 
Advertising Manager, DONALD D. WALSH, Choate School, Wallingford, 
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